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BITBRATTURA, 


SONGS BY L. E. L. 
I 





I loved her! and her azure eyes 
Haunted me from sweet sunrise 
To the dewy evening’s close, 
Dyeing rosier the rose. 
Yet I said, ’tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 


But I changed—and auburn hair 

Seem’d to float upon the air ; 

Till I thought the orange-flower 

Breathed of nothing but her bower. 
Yet I said, ‘tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 


Next I loved a Moorish maid, 

And her cheek uf moonlit shade ; 

Pale and languid, left my sleep 

Not a shade but her’s to keep. 
Yet I said, ’tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 


But there came a lovelier one ; 
She undid all they had done : 
I loved—I loved her—ah, how well! 
Language has no power to tell. 
Now the wonder is to me 
How I ever lived while free? 


II. 
A mouth that is itself a rose, 
And scatters roses too ; 
An eye that borrows from the sky 
Its sunshine and its blue ; 


A laugh, an echo from the sung 
The lark at morning sings ; 

A voice—but that has sadder tones, 
And tells of tenderer things ; 


Auburn is her long dark hair 
With a golden shine : 

Must I tell you more to know 
This true love of mine ? 


I might say she is so kind, 
Faithful, fond—but no! 

My sweet maiden’s hidden heart 
None but I may know. 


III. 
I send back my letters : 
Ah! would I could send 
The memory that fetter, 
The dreams that must end. 


I send back thy tresses, 
Thy long raven hair ; 

Could I send thy caresses, 
They too should be there. 


But keep thou each token 
I lavished on thee ; 

Ring and chain are unbroken, 
Thou false one to me! 


That my rival,—how bitter 
That word to fny heart ! 

May read in their glitter 
How faithless thou art, 


IV. 
As steals the dew along the flower, 
So stole thy smile on me ; 
I cannot tell the day, nor hour 
I first loved thee ! 


But now in every scene and clime, 
In change of grief or glee, 

I only measure from the time 
I first loved thee ! 


I only think,—when fast and fair 
My good ship cuts the sea,— 
I leave the lovely island where 
I first loved thee ! 


The wide world has one only spot 
Where I would wish to be ; 

Where, all the rest of life forgot, 
I first loved thee * 


—_—— 


WANDERINGS BY THE FIRE-SIDE. 


BY THOMAS M\LLER, BASKET-MAKER. 

It isnow past midnight: all around me is silent as the grave; the fire burn# 
brightly, the candle fills my apartment with light; there doubtless was a time 
when the very spot of ground which my chair now shadows, was wild and un- 
cultivated; the wolf may have slumbered at the foot of some mighty tree, | 
where I now sit, but that must have been two thousand years ago. Julius 
Casar may have trampled where now rests my hearthstone ; even here per- 
chance Vortigern passed to and fro, impatiently wondering why his messengers | 
delayed, and brought not the fiery Saxons to battle. There is not an inch | 


of earth so barren as to contain no interest; Shakspeare felt this when he | 
vaid, 


| 


Our life exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

How did the ancient Britons pass the long winter evenings? What would 
we not give for the legends they were in possession of! And their daughters, 
those fair barbarians, how were they employed in the rude homes of our fore- 
fathers?. Did they sing, where are their songs! What offers did they make 
to the young warriors, what language had love in those days, we know not 
What a treasure one of their love-ditties would be now—how very different to 


our own? 

Still it might be beautiful; they had soft moonlight to wander in, their rivers 
murmured as melodiously as ours; flowers were also scattered upon the earth ; 
when was England without its wild roses? and the song of birds must have 

en heard in those days Fancy a youth and maiden stan ling perchance by 

sacred grove, she with long tresses unbound, streaming over her white 





Shoulders, or what if they were tastefully painted with blue, a star perhaps upon 
| her bosom, it might be square, even without beams! Turner lived not then— 
| and we yet retain the twelve signs. Hush! they are listening to the nightin- 
| gale! Would not that sound alone make love gentle! He would grasp her 
hand with tightened pressure. Ah! far gentler than when he pulled his bow- 
| string, and hurled the whizzing arrow into the heart of the invader. Then 
| would the young Briton’s bosom beat as tenderly asa dove's although upon the 
morrow he must act the part of a lion. 

I could smile at battle now, if those murderous cannon were withdrawn— 
imagine a chariot in which that youth must stand, every wheel flashing with 
| an hundred scythes; the steeds winged with the “ speed of thought ;”’ they 
| dash through the columns of a thousand naked Saxons; what havoc! On 
| rush the coursers, prostrating a foe at every bound; see what a ghastly gape 
| they have made; their pathway is marked with the dead, the burning wheels 
| flash in their course, like mighty suns rushing to battle, every beam a sabre. 
| The warrior stands not idle, his naked arms wave from side to side like 
| meteors ; many a lifeless bosom bears the mark of his javelin. Onward plunge 
the steeds; the fallen shields rattle beneath their hoofs, their distended nostrils 
smoke like a furnace. But where is the maiden? upon the hill tops, watching 
his progress with her eagle-like eyes, now swaying herself sideways, then 
leaning forward, as he is lost for a moment in the grim phalanx. Again he ap- 
pears ; there is no mistaking that white steed : now she looks wildly towards hea- 
ven again, her hands are clasped, anon she throws out her arms ; one wild shriek, 
he has fallen! An ancient Druid bends over her, she hears him not ; see, she rises, 
her eyes strain towards the battle-field, away like a bird, the steep hill is swept, 
the valley past, a deer would not have cleared it in less time. Even the savage 
foes open their columns as she approaches ; her naked feet fly over the dead; 
she rears the brokencar. The dying steed neighed at her presence, her long 
locks just waved amid the slain; then she sunk down upon his bosom, never 
again to rise. 


quity. ‘The world is all before us where to chuse.” Thought too is a rapid 
steed; away then to the land where eternity seems buried, tothe tombed pa- 
laces of Egypt. 
Up rise a thousand clouds of sand darkening the air ;—look down! within 
that valley lies a city. What hundreds of years have rolled by since those 
foundations were bared. Time and death have almost forgotten that they ever 
existed. Even the architecture looks older than the cloudy years that hang 
over it. What rock-like pillars, massy as the ancient hills. Still they but re- 
present the limbs of some vast animal, whose high back forms the roof. Such 
monsters never could have walked the earth, the unfathomable caverns of the 
ocean must have been their homes. There are no mummies here ; men studied 
not then how to preserve their forms ; they built everlasting temples, so strong 
and enduring, that time can never destroy them. The very earth wore away at 
their base, the world sank oppressed beneath their weight, bowed down by the 
load, through countless years. The grave closed upon them, and in the dark 
struggle was conquered ; they were not made for destruction. Look at those 
| monuments; marble mountains were cut down to furm a head only. What ge- 
nerations must have passed away ere one fabric was completed. Measure the 
height of that stony Titan with your eye! look down then to where his huge 
feet rest, the piled sand around him forms a dizzy precipice, his enormous hands 
fall midway, his vast limbs are lost in the frightful depths. Mountains might 
march beneath that spanning arch, without grazing the snow upon their hoary 
summits. Who were the builders? Are the Titans then no longer a fable? 
Has there ever existed beings on whose high heads the clouds have rested? 
Was war really waged with the Omnipotent? Have rocks been up-rooted and 
hurled at the staggering stars? Have the eternal palls of heaven shaken to 
their blue bases at the shouting of these mighty builders? Look around, all is 
silent; there ig not a vestige to tell whose hand hath been here; as soon might 
you look for the name of the architect upon the wild sea rocks. Allis a mys- 
tery; the pages of their history have withered away in the sand of the desert. 
The ark may have sailed over its solitudes, children of Israel may have printed 
the sands above with their footsteps, not knowing that it existed, when they fled 
from Pharaoh. 
‘The past is poetry,” for we cannot think of it without the mind catching a 
portion of its hues. ‘Through the dim twilight of years every object becomes 
coloured; we gaze upon the rude effigy of the cruss-legged Crusader with a 


most perfect shape; still we pass it not by without pausing, poor though the resem- 
blance be compared to what the same age produced in other countries,—the all 
| but breathing marbles of Italy,—yet we would not exchange it for finer statues. 
It tells us that England sent outher brave sons to combat for the Holy City. 
That the British Lion reared on the gaudy banner, and fluttered in defiance be- 


rough granite appears, it is sufficient to awaken the poetry of thought, and the 
old warrior of past centuries rises before us, sheathed in burnished mail; his 
strong steed paws the dusty desert, his heavy battle-axe swings in the clear sun- 
shine above a turbaned brow ; mingled shouts rend the still air. ** Allah” and 
the * Cross” resound above the clashing of armour, and the turrets of Jerusa- 
lem tower above the combatants, holy as if they yet sheltered the Son of the 
Highest. 

Turn to the painted windows of our noble Cathedrals, they belong not to 
our age, such rich ligh's were alone worthy of being thrown upon the splendid 
processions of our ancestors. ‘They belong to the spirit-stirring days of battle 
and banner, when all the pageantry of heraldry swept beneath the pillared 
domes with shield, and plume, and spear. ‘The golden tissues, and crimson 
velvets, and quaint devices enwrought in starry silver, were alone in unison 
with the blood-dyed gules and rainbow robed saints that looked gaudily down 


without Lis thoughts wandering to the past! And they still stand emblems of 
the age in which they were reared. They could not then bear the sunbeams 
of truth, unless they were broken by fantastic shadowings, emblazonings that 
mingled their splendid barbarity in their worship, surrounding their kings and 
chieftains with angels, and apostles, and blending the imagined glories of hea- | 
ven with the regal decorations of earth. Sun, and moon, and star, and cloud 





| and winged seraph, burning in brilliancy, are enwreathed with crowns, and scep- | 


tres, and distorted shapes of bird and beast, all massed and confused, like the 
imagery of a dream, or the gorgevus setting of a summer sun, in its floating 
pavilion of gold. ‘ “ , 
‘* Passing bells” says the venerable Bede, “ were first introduced that their 
sound might extend far and wide, and that everyone Within hearing should im- 
mediately kneel down, and offer up a prayer topic soul of the departed.” 


” 


This was in the seventh century,, and frgt it may be drawn another picture | 
h minds deeply imbued by super- 


of the past. Fancy our simple forefathers$ 
stition, and those dark doctrines so success 
ed monks. Some are perhaps engaged tilling’the earth, or gathering the harvest. 
The dead-bell sounds ! and all employmeg® ceases. ‘The woodman puts aside 
his axe and kneels by the leaning oak. ‘The armourer pauses with the uplifted 
hammer in bis hand, and bows beside the forge. The delicate limbs of weauty 
are prostrated in hall, or bower; vassal and lord acknowledge the hollow sum- 








promulgated by the weak-mind- 


mons, and forgetting all rank in the thoughts of death, kueel side by side to 
pray for the departed spirit. All within hearing obey the sound, in the silence 
of the forests, among the flowers of the field they bow down, not daring even 
in private to disobey one mandate of the mighty priests who were the rulers of 
peer and peasant 

There are but few pauses in thought: we seldom can call to mind a vacant 
moment in which we have not been thinking. It is not always the objects 


But this wa®long ago—yet are we far from even the outward circle of anti- | 


mysterious feeling ; shape or lineament it never possessed, even when in its | 


fore the golJen crescents of Saladin. Shattered and almost shapeless as the | 


from their high places, darkened with splendour. Who can gaze upon these | 





around us that give rise to our ideas ; we look upon the fields, or the sky, with- 
out once turning our thoughts towards them. No, they are busied elsewhere, 
perhaps they have flown to the home of our childhood, or are again communing 
with those we loved, who have long ago journeyed to the silent city. Dreams 
are but a continuation of our waking thoughts, both alike frequently vanish and 
_ can never be recalled ; still, we at times snatch disjointed portions of both our 
sleeping and waking thoughts from the depths of forgetfulness where they had 
| long slombered, and this we du unexpectedly. They become associated with 
things seen, they have but little affinity with the preceding ideas, a kind of dim 
| and vague reality—faintly recognized through a cloud. Others take their colouring 
from the object that presents itself, and shape themselves into a thousand fan- 
tastic forms, which we find difficult to trace or reconcile to their original 
source— 
‘« Till glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allowed 
To hover on the verge of darkness, rays 
Sadder than saddest night.” i 

** Trifles light as air,”’ at times, give rise to serious thoughts; I well recol- 
lect perusing a very old black lettered copy of Chaucer. It was considered a 
gem, one of the first editions printed by Caxton ; there was no stop from begin- 
ning toend. The tales were marked separately by a large red letter, that alone 
served to break the eternal monotony of heavy black lines, without any wider 
space to distinguish one story from another. It was a dull day, and the antique 
character in which the book was printed rendered the reading heavy. I was 
turning over the leaves, and discovered upon the margin of one page a few let- 
ters which had once been written with ink ; but then they were so pale a yel- 
low through age, as to be scarcely legible, the characters bore a close resem- 
blance in form to those printed, but they were written in a fine hand, and would 
when fresh have appeared clear and delicate. With some difficulty I decipher- 
ed them, and they read thus :-— 

“ The belle tolles! Thynke offe mee whanne qhuat I ham deede.—Marye 
Tyvertone, aged 20, 1480.” 

And who was Mary Tiverton’? doubtless some gay, beautiful, light-hearted 
girl, who had been perusing these poems on the first day of their publication, 
had laughed at his merry pilgrims until her dark tresses flew loose from the 
‘* hooding wimple,” partaking of the wild glee,—her eyes had fallen upon the 
dusky wainsévt, dimly lighted by the narrow window, when in the height of 
her merriment a death bell sounded from the neighbouring monastery. 
See! she has placed the mirth inspiring volume upon the high-backed 
oaken chair,-by which she now kneels to offer up a prayer for the soul of the 
departed, aceording to the injunctions of her confessor. Now she arises, her 
eye wanders for a moment upon the gaudy tapestry, where its fol ings partially 
reveal horse and hound, and huntsman. Her beautiful face is saddened by 
thought, for the heavy bell still sounds, Chaucer’s poems again rest upon her 
knee, and she has taken up that curious pen, wrapped about with silk and golden 
wire, and dipped it into an ancient inkstand which represented a wild boar’s head 
grinning bideously. And now she writes upon the margin of her new book :— 

“The bell tolls! think of me when that I am dead—Mary Tiverton, aged 
20, 1480.” 





—_—- 
A FEW DAYS AT THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF DON 


CARLOS, WITH A VOYAGEUR’S NOTES BY THE WAY. 
From the United Service Journal. 

The engrossing subject of conversation at the present moment in France is 
the progress of the war in Spain: the contest is watched by all parties with 
intense interest ; it forms the topic of discussion and dispute wherever you may 
chance to be—in the cabaret, at the table-d’héte, in private society, or on the 
public promenade, you hear mention of Jittle else than the war in Spain; and it 
is to this circumstance that my recent visit to the Cuartel Real of Don Carlos 
may be attributed. During a residence at Bordeaux, in the early part of the 
year, I became (from hearing it so continually discussed) interested in a question 
which, up to that period, I had cared little for, and reflected little upon ; and 
availing myself of an interval of leisure, I determined, towards the close 
of the month of February, to make an attempt to pass into the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain,—although this was no easy matter, as no stranger, what- 
| ever his pursuits or views may be, particularly if he be an Englishmen, — 
then (or can at present) obtain permission to cross the srontier for the theatre of 
war; however, my determination had been taken to make the atrempt. 

Being furnished with two or three introductions to gentlemen in the suite of 
Don Carlos, and provided with a private passport that would ensure me permis- 
} sion to traverse her roads on entering Spain, I quitted Bordeaux early in March 
| by the Bayonne diligence, and from thence passed onward through St. Jean de 





Luz to Behobia, the frontier village of France,—the two countries being 
separated here by the Bidassoa, over which at this place there is a bridge, and 
at the opposite extremity a post of Christino troops. Here the difficulty arose 
as to passing to the Carlist lines,—a difficulty of no ordinary description, as the 
entire frontier swarms with spies and employés, keeping the strictest look-out, 
day and night. How I got across need not here be related : it will suffice to 
| say, that early on the morning of the 6th of March, ‘perils were over, and 
dangers past ;’—I had eluded alike gendarmerie, police, and douaniers, passed 
the cordon, entered Guipuscoa, and was parleying with the outposts in front of 
the little town of Yrun, held by the Carlist troops, and over wkich waved the 
banner of Charles the Fifth Having had occasional opportunities of conversing 
| with, and listening to the descriptions of several of the officers of the English 

Legion, who had passed through Bordeaux,—despite the popular feeling in 
| favour of the cause of Don Carlos, which is general throughout the south 
'of France, and in Bordeaux, in particular,—I must confess that on entering 





‘ : os 
Spain it was with a feeling hostile to the cause myself, and with a strong im- 


pression of the utter hopelessness of the chivalrous attempt of their gallant 
Prince. 

Personal observation has, however, since induced me to abandon these 
opinions; and I am afraid my thorough-going Liberal friends will have to pro- 
claim me an apostate on this point. The Carlist troops had been represented 
to me as a force utterly without discipline, mere banditti, cowardly and cruel,— 
their generals had been depicted as so many butchers,—the people portrayed as 
priest-ridden, indolent, inhospitable, treacherous,—and I was prepared to find 
Don Carlos surrounded by alegion of monks and friars. My English friends bad 
strongly dissuaded me from my intended trip—had pointed out dangers innu- 
merable that of necessity must be encountered—and generally wound up the 
picture by prophesying some sad termination to my rash adventure, if [ 
entered these inhospitable wilds, and sojourned amongst this savage race: yet, 
strange though it be, I am still alive, and enabled to present, for the advantage 
and guidance of other voyageurs, my inklings of adventure, and pencillings by 


| the way. 


On presenting myself to the Alcalde de Sacas (the Civil Governor of Yrun), 
he received me with the greatest civility, and furnished me with passports for 
Durango, at that time the royal quarters. Being somewhat fatigued by the 
past night’s scramble through the mountains, | agreed to remain at Yrun for, 
that day Nothing could exceed the politeness of the Alcalde; he directed my 
observation towards al) that appeared likely to interest the stranger. I was here 


struck with the appearance of the troops compvsing this little garrison, so 
diferent from what they had been described—their clothing ex ellent—all had 
1 godd coat of grey cloth, with red trowsers, of the same description and 
quality as the French troops; instead, however, of a cumbersome chaco, they 
wore a cap, resenmsbling in fashion the Lowland bonnet of the Scottish peasantry, 


called in Spani#hea Doyna or berret, and in lieu of shoes they had a description 
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of sandal, similar to that worn by the religious orders, and edmirably sdapied 
for the mountain warfare they were engaged in. They were rarer raed ty 
indifferently armed, as the best guns and matériel of every —— a pas hon 
in requisition for the army of operations ; but even this disadvantage 2A - 
considered as counter-balanced by an enthusiasm of which it is — —~ 
convey an idea, and which atethe time occurred to me as auguring we nh - 
ultimate triumph of the arms of Don Carlos. One thing is certainy—t a . 
whichever side God may bestow the victory, the mercenary invader will mee 
with a most determined resistance from the children of the soil. In the after- 
noon, I attended parade in the Plaza, where, in addition to the regular troops, 
there were assembled for military instruction the male inhabitants of the town 
capable of bearing arms. It was striking to observe the contrast, In a 
instances, of the aged man who would not be left out of the muster, and t r 
laughing gallant boy, scarcely emerged past childhood, who pressed — 
into the ranks, sternly grasping some weapon of rude contrivance, endeavouring o 
assist with his tiny voice the echoing shouts that from time to time were pro- 
longed with vivas for Don Carlos, and success to his cause. This matley 
group of hardy mountaineers were put through two or three easy manu ves 
and occasionally, as any movement seemed to be got through with —— 
facility, the entire of the assembled people would burst forth simultaneously 
with an encouraging cheer. But little wonder at this ; they were the husbands, 
the hetrothed, fathers, sons, brothers, of those around; and, strange to say 
what is here described was no assemblage of conscripts, but a voluntary 
service—the banding together of brave men to assert their just rights,—all of 
whom were prepared to die in defence of them: even the officer intrusted with 
the organization, and the sergeants employed in the drill, received their remunera- 
tion at the hands of the people. It must be borne in mind, too, that this 
description is not of an isolated instance, but an epitome of the state of things 
in every town through which I passed on route or on return,—so intensely 
popular is the cause of Don Carlos with the people, and so universal the detes- 
tation of the hireling stranger. At the conclusion of the parade, the cannon 
foundry next claimed attention ; a piece of ordnance, a twelve-pounder, had just 
been completed and mounted, and was about to be transported to head-quarters ; 
several old guns lay about: from the metal of these others were to be cast; 
and they told me in a few days two cannon of smaller calibre would be ready. 
The state of the town and its defences next attracted my observation ; trenches 
had been cut, and embankments thrown up in different directions ; and the 
houses at various points were loop-holed for musketry ; the principal streets 
were barricadoed, and traversed arches of masonry, supporting a covered com- 
munication to the dwellings on either side, from which a destructive fire could 


security against anything like an attempt by surprise. 
quitted for Ernani, three leagues distant. 

Ernani, although a small place in itself, yet is important from its being one 
of the towns upon the great line of road traversing these provinces, which runs 


The following day I 


the aged and the young,—all fly before them; if their Commissariat fail, every- | 


thing they require is to be extorted, and is wrung by force from the indignant 
| peasantry : se 
line of road traversed by the Carlists teems only with familiar faces and suc- 
couring hands. The harassing nature of the warfare to the invaders must also 
prove distressing ; in the day false information meets them at every turn, at 
each winding of the road they apprehend danger, and the night brings with it 
anxiety and doubt: the movement of their enemies is concealed from observa- 
tion, while they cannot take a step but a hundred channels of secret communi- 
cation betray their march. Don Carlos’s telegraph is sure: it 18 the child at 
the cottage porch, the peasant in his fields, the shepherd on the mountain—a 
line of living intelligence. Add to this an intemperance most deplorable, and 
we may then arrive at the cause of the mortality amongst the British. . 
| Before quitting this unpleasant topic, let me place before the reader the opi- 
| nions of M. Mendizabel upon the subject, expressed through his organ, the 
‘‘ Phare de Bayonne,” a paper of which he is part proprietor. It must be re- 
membered that this is the frontier journal employed in fabricating Christino vic- 
tories, to the editor of which Mendizabel’s intercepted letter was addressed, 
wherein he told him “ he must kill men on paper, if they were unable to do it in 
| the field.” The following is the extract alluded to. In speaking of the English 
| Legion, Mendizabel states— . 
| ** Que ce corps, porté peu de tems aprés son débarquement en Espagne a un 

effectif de prés de 10,000 hommes, tous valides, bien armes et surtout bien 
_ équipés, se trouve réduit maintenant 4 3000 hommes environ qu! peuvent a 
| peine faire face a lennemi | La ruine presque totale de ce corps doit étre attri- 





buée, d’abord au moral des recrues, que l’on a prises indifferemment sur les 
| 1 





quais de Dublin et dans les rues de Manchester; ensuite a une absence 
complete de discipline et & une intempérance qui se traduit par les plus dé- 
plorables excés de liqueurs fortes, dans un pays qui exige un subrieté exem- 


| plaire.” 


| 


from St. Jean de Luz (France) to Burgos, intersecting the provinces of | 


Guipuscoa and Alava, a distance of nearly forty leagues. Ernani is not quite 
three leagues from St. Sebastian, and, it will be remembered, is the place where 
General Evans with his Legion made his début some months back. 
on the way were magnificent ; and my guide would halt from time to time to 
beg attention while he pointed out one more than ordinarily grand, or attempted 
to explain some interesting event that had occurred in past times on the spot we 
were then traversing—for in no part of the world is there more of chivalry and 
romance than is associated with the legends of the Vascongades. ‘The sur- 
passing beauty of the country seemed to increase at every step, and the distant 
view from the mountain top of the mouldering city of Fuentarabia, with its 
time-worn walls and crumbling towers, was picturesque in the extreme. Oc- 
casionally, too, might be discerned, in situations seemingly inaccessible, perched 
amidst crags like the eagle's eyrie, the romantic remains of the castles of the 
chieftains of other days; but these homes of ancient state have long since been 
stripped of all their glory,—and the halls that were wont to ring with festive 
revelry are now tenantless, or habited only by bat and owl, and the paths to them 
seldom trode save by pilgrim feet. 

Before reaching Ernavi the rain fell in torrents, and not having yet received 
my baggage from the other side, I had the prospect before me of rather an 
unpleasant evening. On arrival, my first visit was to the military commander, 
the gallant the General received me with politeness, and 
introduced me to two young officers of his Staff, the one a son of the late 
Christino ambassador in England, the Chevalier Vial, the other a lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry, who had greatly distinguished himself during the war. 
These gentlemen invited me toa ration-dinner at their quarters; I found the 
dinner so good, and the quarters so comfortable, that, as the weather still con- 
tinued adverse, they easily persuaded me to remain with them until the follow- 
ing day : both my hosts were singularly intelligent men—enthusiasts in their 
profession, and in the cause they were embarked in. We passed the evening 
around a blazing fire of pine-logs, talking over the on dits of the camp, and 
the progress of the war. The participation of English mercenaries in this 
domestic struggle naturally affurded a fertie subject for discussion, and I was 
particularly struck with the delicacy with which my new friends abstained from 
any remark that might, in the slightest degree, be painful to me as an English- 
man to hear. 

I had, however, the gratification of finding that the Brirish Army was in no 
way confounded with the * Auxiliary Legion,” which has been permitted for 
a while to masquerade in a uniform that hitherto, in every country in the 
world, has been a passport to confidence and a claim to respect. The next day 
I had the opportunity of going over the ground where the English had advanced; 


and some curious circumstances were detailed to me with regard to that interest- 
ing event. 


Sagastibelza : 


’ * * * * es 


I had heard so much of the dreadful treatment the prisoners taken by the 
Carlists were subjected to, that I begged permission to enter the jail; the au- 
thorities granted my request. On entering, two Englishmen immediately ad- 
vanced to me, they had been taken the preceding evening day, and were in ter- 
rible apprehension of being shot ; I felt a little nervous myself, and, turning to 
the officer who accumpanied me, expressed my fears. Hearing where the men 
had been captured, it suggested itself to me boldly to declare they were contem- 
plating desertion at the very moment of their misfortune; my object was pal- 
pable enough, and at once seen through; but the officer smiled and replied 
perhaps this might be the case, and our discussion terminated in my procuring 
a passport for the poor fellows to Segura, where a regiment is furming from 
deserters from the different foreign corps; this regiment numbered at that 
time nearly three hundred men, a great portion of them English. The men 
were transported with gratitude, they told me ‘that if it bad not been for 
fear of being shot, they would have preferred remaining 
to return to the Legion,” and they averred “that the allowance of food to 
them since their capture exceeded their rations for two days while with the 


| ” 


segion ! 


Let no one talk of Carlist cruelty after this. The other prisoners were in no 
way subject to ill-treatment, they were miserably off for clothing,—nothing else 
of course could be expected, but their food was both wholesome and abundant. 
I parted with my friends here with regret, with a promise on my part of re- 
turning by the same route; General Sagastibelza lent me a horse of his own, 
and permitted a mounted lancer to accompany me as guide as far as Tolosa 
Phe soldier, although a Basque, conversed fluently in Spanish, so dispensing 
with etiquette, I begged him to ride alongside, and ope ned a conversation with 
him upon the subject of the war, and the state of the provinces : he was a sharp 
shrewd fellow, and seemed thoroughly well informed upon everything passing 
around. In alluding to the foreigners who added to the horrors of this unfortu- 
nate war, he spoke of them with bitter hate, and mac 
the Legion, so just, that I blushed at the truths 
grace ; for disgraced England is by this basta 


le many observations upon 

told, and for my country’s dis- 
rd interference. 

* * . * 


My lancer friend said, “ All Don Carlos wants is money, give him that and 


we will soon be in Madrid.” 


of affairs—subsequent observation and inquiry confirmed his remarks. 


+n 
; The true 
reason Don Carlos does not march fo 


rward is his want of arms and ammunition ; 
; 
with an army nominally exceeding sixty thousand men, he has not muskets and 


bayonets to arm one fourth that number: this is the true state of the case, and 
the only impediment in the way of Don Carlos: Catalonia is up toa man for 
him, Aragon waits only arms and a leader to render formidable her scattered 
bands ; and if be had means, neither converting British men-of-war into con- 
vict ships, nor quadrupling the Legion, could arrest his progress, or save 
from perdition the tottering cause of the Madrid government,—of that overn- 
ment which, at a period when enacting atrocities without a parallel in the his- 


tory of nations was eulogis dad as * S rom 
! E ‘ ' se j s rudent and v _ } 
‘ . li m Pp igorous in the » peech fi ' 


ame ge A rations, my guide told me they were abundant and excel- 
> wine only being scarce ; he was seven months in arrear of pay, “ But,” said 
this fine fellow, * it is n pay, — 


xt money ie fight for, and we 
- i yi e only wish the king had 
funds, that we might get arms It isa remarkable circumstance that while 


disease has thinned the ranks of their Opponents, and of the Englist ticu- 
lar, the troops of Don Carlos have bes n free from its rav : bd ‘~ Aes ie _ 
accounted for by the fact of Don Carlos having no crowded ‘ublic bh 7 = ofl if 
aman falls sick, or when wounded, he Is cOnVeyed to the A tr opi “ 
e wis open to receive him, each house is a home, there anétiion in : eid 1 na 
1 Is amidst anxious friends, who watch with Hi hg 


wishes are anticipated, all his wants supplied, and J 
stored to health. “Siete Serge ; 


him affectionate solicitide, his 


‘s only anxiety is tu be re- 
he * A 


1 homes, 


mn and to be returned 
‘ey march through the count: 


isket 


xiliaries,”’ too, as 
or ‘enanted alone by 


y; find only deserte 


The views | 


And what morals did M. Menidizabel expect men would be found to possess, 
who were picked up indifferently from the quays of Dublin and the streets of 
Manchester? What a confession of the character ofa liberal levy! ‘To return 
to my wanderings. ‘ , ; 

The country around Toloso is fertile in the extreme. The situation is a 
beautiful vale, gigantic mountains, towering one above another, environing It 
ou every side. The valley is studded with villages, the landscape presenting 
an endless variety of hill anddale: here the sides of the mountains, unlike the 
Alps, being clothed with tiny forests of flowering shrubs, or profitably planted 


| with productive fruit trees; these plantations, reaching sometimes to the very 
be poured upon an advancing foe ; and the state of the place generally indicated | 


summits, affording evidence of the industry of the Basques. The country 
round about is intersected by a rapid, though shallow river, receiving in its 
course the contributions of a hundred tributary streams, fertilizing, in their 
fantastic descent, the mountain sides, and creating a luxuriant vegetation. 
Although early in the year, cultivation was far advanced ; the trees and hedge- 
rows were renewing their leafy livery. ‘The weather was delightful, and nature 
appeared in her most captivating garb, fully realizing the Greek poet’s descrip- 
tion of : 
“The blithely-smiling purple hours of flower-producing Spring ;” 

and no one a stranger to passing events could imagine himself in the immediate 
vicinity of a wasting civil war: the crests of the mountain were crowded with 


sheep, the peasants were in their fields, labour unimpeded, activity and industry | 


every where prevailing. 

Arrived at To!osa, my guide took his leave, not without my bestowing upon 
him, at parting, reasons for remembering El Cabbalero Inglez. The present 
population of Tolosa is estimated at rather more than 5000; it is a neat town, 
the plaza and public buildings remarkably good. The posadas are excellent : 
to one of these I repaired, where, in a brief space, an invitation arrived from the 
Military Governor of the town, expressing a desire to seeme. I had also two 
or three visits from officers quartered there—fine fellows, full of inquiries as to 
what we were doing in England, and wishing to know how many more strangers 
were recruiting by the liberal party to put down popular feeling, and to war 
against them. My opinions had undergone a change ; the Basques had won 


| my warmest sympathy. 


It was market day at Tolosa; the streets were thronged with peasantry, at- | 


| tired in their gay-looking holiday suits, and busily pursuing their various avoca- 


prisoners to permission | 


—This man first gave mea glimpse at the true state | 


tions. The shops were well supplied, the goods exposed for sale principally 


consisting of cloth, cottons of various colours, black sheep-skin jackets, cutlery, 
ornaments, and provisions, with here and there a few guns: these latter found 
eager purchasers. Of the entire multitude I do not believe a single individual 
could be seen without, in some way or the other, being armed. An antiquary 
would have been in ecstacies at the sight; he might, in the hands of the motley 


group of hardy peasantry, have observed weapons of so rude a form, and of so | 


great antiquity, as to suggest to him the probability of their having been wield- 
ed by the Basques of other days against Charlemagne, at the battle of Ronces- 
valles. Inthe evening I attended a ball, dancing right merrily the livelong night 
with sundry of the dark-eyed beauties of Biscay. 

From Tolosa the road wound round the base of a snow-capped mountain, and 
through the little villas of Villa Franca and Villa Real. Here there is not a 
yard of ground on either mountain or valley that teems not with fanciful legends 
and romantic traditions of the early ages. Every pathway has its peculiar story, 
and each turn of the road affords the guide an opportunity of relating some 
striking tale of the past. On this road I had the opportunity of witnessing the 
peasant groups assembled in every direction for military drill during the intervals 
from labour, a task voluntarily imposed! Between Villa Franca and Villa Real 
I fell in with two Irish, passing on to Segura to the deserters’ depét ; they gave 
me their names, John M‘Cormick and Francis Burns These men had desert- 
ed, they told me, from Colonel Tupper’s regiment. Their appearance indicated 


the extreme of misery: they were in rags, shirtless and shoeless, wretched, half- 


starved, attenuated-looking objects. I could not wonder at their desertion ; 
they had passed over four days before; each man had received thirty pesettas 
(about £1 10s.), the amount Don Carlos gives to each foreigner presenting him- 
self with arms in his hands. I scarcely parted from this miserable specimen of 
‘the finest pisintry in the world,” ere I met two other deserters from the Le- 
gion-; but these men were from the cavalry, and were in somewhat better condi- 
tion, and in high spirits, as in addition to the royal bounty, they had been allowed 
to dispose of their horses and arms for their own advantage, and were therefore 
rejoicing in well-lined pockets. 

Late in the afternoon I reached Vergara, a fine place, with more than 5000 
inhabitants, and, by the advice of my guide, halted at a very excellent posada, a 
musket-shot in advance of the town. The maitre d‘hdtel had lived long in 
France, and spoke French with fluency. 

; to my room early, but had not fallen asleep, when the host disturbed me by en- 
tering to say that Monsieur Je Curé, hearing an Englishman had arrived, had 
called at the posada, and begged permission to see me. 
great surprise, he addressed me in excellent English, apologised for the intru- 


| sion, and begged I would consider the strong interest with which he naturally | 


looked for news from England as anexcuse. Inthe course of a wandering life, 
it has been my lot to be thrown much in society, yet I have never met with a 
better-informed man, or a person of more varied talents than the 
Iam indebted to him for much information that is valuable and curious. He 
had never been in England, he told me, but learning our language in early life, 
from associating with the students of an Irish college, he had acquired a taste 
for English literature, and buasted to me that he possessed a well-selected Eng- 
lish library. 

This venerable man spoke with much feeling of the civil war; and he seem- 
ed, while deploring the excesses this unnatural contest had given rise to, to be 
totally devoid of that narrow spirit of partizanship that might naturally have 
been expected from his secluded position. Only when alluding to the hated 
| Stranger, who for hire had added to the horrors uf civil contention, did he speak 

with bitterness. This I particularly remarked to Le the case when the Irish 
were mentioned. He told me that in Spain there still lingered a tradition that 
the races claimed a common descent ;—he urged that in the bygone days of 
proscription and persecution, when the Irish, from religious disqualification, 
| were debarred service in their own country, and from time to time fled into 
| Spain,—that they had been received with open arms—that they were looked 
upon as kindred long estranged—the aged men, he said, had received them as 
fathers, and the young men regarded them as brothers: with these facts before 
him, he could not but deem the position of the Irish contingent to the Legion as 
| peculiarly revolting—and Catholics too! He quitted, with an offer of whatever 
| Services he might be deemed capable of rendering. 
| I called upon him the following day; he received me in his study, and point- 
ed with pleasure to his collection of English books ; these embraced many 
os the standard works of England—history, poetry, classics, and travels, The 


vure interested me much. I never beforé met with a man of such rare en- 
| dowments 


I had now arrived within four leagues of Durango The road forward, I 
| learned, was through diffictlt mountain passes, and must be travelled slowly. 
| The grandeur of the scenery, as I penetrated more deeply into the “ bowels of 
| the land,” increased,—mountains red with snow and wreathed in mist 
| arose on either side ;_ traversing thelliceps, I at times caught a glimpse of the 

* vulture-plumed guerilla,” and once of, twice the dark form of the capuchin 


arrested attention ; both seemed in keeping with the landscape. ‘The peasantry 
were everywhere under arms; for whether on the high road, cultivating their 
gardens, or tending their sheep on the mountain, the gun ‘seemed part of their 
equipment. On passing a group who were just separating with a cheer from 
their half-hour drill, I could not resist adding my Vivas tothe rest. It had a 
talismanic effect ; they surrounded me on all sides; 


| I Was @ passport to confidence—the ‘ Open sesame” to the hearts of the Bis- 





to them the fertile valley is an inhospitable desert, while the same | 


Being excessively fatigued, I retired | 


On entering, to my very | 


3asque Curé. | 


the viva had escaped me, | 


cayan people : they regarded me no longer as a stranger ; I found myself amidst 
a crowd of inquiring friends. 

Passing through many pretty villages, I reached Llorio, the present royal 
quarters, and halted for a while. This gave me an opportunity of visiting the 
manufactory for arms; for Llorio and Eybar are the Birmingham and Sheffield 
of the Basques : they told me here that they could turn out five hundred mus- 
kets in a month (with money); but, alas! sans argent, the enterprise of the 
Liorio Manton was terribly crippled. Guipuscoa is rich in mineral productions : 
but the absence of coal, and the necessity of looking to the hill-side for fuel, 
must ever limit the operation of her forges. Independent of Llorio and Eybar, 
arms are also manufactured at Placencia, Ernani, and Tolosa. The muskets 
and swords that I inspected were of the best, and the powder good. 

Proceeding on my journey, three more English deserters accosted me, passing 
| aleo to Segura. These men were from Colonel Churchill's, regiment, and it 

would be difficult indeed to portray their appearance : the unfortunate wretches 
were in a filthy condition, nearly naked, the very pictures of famine ; chimney- 
sweepers would be libelled by comparison with this specimen of Colonel 
Churchill’s battalion. Subsequently I had opportunities of conversing with 
many of the Legion, aiid however they might differ in detailing their motive for 
desertion, all agreed in picturing the abuse of the lash as excessive. This is 
not surprising. 

If one-half the evidence I have now before me be true, then the unfortunate 
men have been treated with a ferocity unparalleled. One fact, and it is a pretty 
strong one, I offer here in proof of my assertion. After re-entering France, [ 
met by accident with two members of the Legion, one a field-officer on leave, 
the other a subaltern, both returning to England; in talking with them of the 
state of affairs, and of the management (or rather mismanagement) of the Eng- 
lish Auxiliaries, one of them told me (it was no confidential communication) 
that the men were subjected to dreadful punishment; he said that “ Every offi- 
cer in the Legion possessed the discretionary power of ordering a soldier four 
dozen lashes, if he saw him misconducting himself!” Hear this, ye liberals, 
who in England would starve the good soldier, and whose sympathies are alive 
only for the bad! This, too, without any form of trial, but simply at the 
caprice of any fuddled haberdasher’s apprentice or aspiring shop-lad, who has 
been enabled to scramble together sufficient cash to ouy a uniform, and now by 
| radical legerdemain is metamorphosed into a * British Officer.” My informant 
| also told me that the soldiers, to a man, were so addicted to drink, that it was 
| impossible to keep them under: they would sell their clothing to the last rag ; 
| and that good shoes, charged six pesettas to them, would be disposed of to the 
,; Spanish troops, within an hour of being served out, for one pesetta, and fre- 
[veo for less. Lest this statement should be impugned, I leave with the 

Editor of this Journal the names of these officers. 
| The immediate entry into Durango is by an excellent road. It is a large vil- 
| lage, occupying, in its irregular construction, a considerable space. There are 
| many portions of plain around capable of being made available to the ma- 
| naguvring of troops in large bodies; and here, upon entering, I had an oppor- 
| tunity of witnessing and afterwards of inspecting a part of that army which 
| has so repeatedly been utterly routed, dispersed, annihilated, and cut to pieces. 
| Fortunately indeed is it for Don Carlos that his men possess that extraordinary 
resurrectionary quality that will not permit them for any length of time to re- 
| main ‘quietly inurned.” 
The first introduction I availed myself of was one to M. Cruz Mayor, the 
| Prime Minister of Don Carlos ; he resided at the palace, a handsume house, the 
country-seat of a Biscavan hidalgo ; and upon presenting myself at the gates I 
received instant admission. I found M. Cruz Mayor busily occupied, his 
bureau and ante-chamber being thronged with people ; my introduction ensured 
attention. M. Cruz Mayor passed some years in England, attached to the 
Spanish Embassy ; he speaks English fluentiy, but prefers conversing in 
French : he asked me if 1 would like to be introduced to the King; on reply- 
ing in the affirmative, he begged me to follow him ; and before 1 hardly knew 
| where we were, I found myself in the Presence Chamber, alone with Don 
| Carlos. 
| Jn appearance Charles the Fifth is below the middle height, fair-complexion- 
| ed, with light hair, wearing an enormous moustache: he was attired in plain 





| 
| 


clothes, without any distinguishing mark indicating Royalty; but I thought 
| afterwards, that had I not known who was addressing me I must have glanced 
at his rank, from his princely air, and the polished elegance of his address. Don 
| Carlos permitted me rather a lengthy interview, made many inquiries, few of 
which I fear were answered satisfactorily: although the manners of the King 
are of the most winning description: this, combined with the justice of his 
cause, and his chivalrous attempt to possess himself of the throne of his 
| ancestors, will account in some measure for the popularity he enjoys. In the 
ante-room there were several of the nobility and officers of the royal suite, 
| variously amusing themselves, but not one without a cigar in his mouth ; indeed, 
awake or asleep, they seem never to be without this. Among those present I 
recognized the Infante Don Sebastian, the nephew of Don Carlos, and son of 
the Princess of Beira: this Prince is wedded to a sister of Christine ; he is a 
| handsome, military-looking man, with rather a haughty expression of counte- 
nance, but I believe his manners are quite free from hauteur. M. Cruz Mayor 
‘is a gentleman of considerable diplomatic experience, combining talents of a 
| high order; he is one of the most devoted of Don Carlos’s adherents, as well 
as most able man in his councils; he is spoken highly of on all sides: during 
| my stay I saw much of and conversed frequently with him upon the subject of 
the English mercenaries; he seemed perfectly well aware of the character of 
the expedition, and told me, there were few in the Carlist camp who did not 
justly discriminate between the British soldier and those who were disguised in 
British uniform; as well as that they were aware of the fact that the true 
soldier in England repudiated connexion with the adventurer in the liberal ranks. 
There came over to Durange, during my stay there, eleven other English de- 
serters from different points, pictures of misery and destitution; all of them 
received Don Carlos’s bounty, and were sent on to Segura. 

The habits of Don Carlos are plain in the extreme: no attempt at paltry 
state surrounds him, he is in camp, and fares asa soldier ; there are from fifteen 
to twenty covers at his table, his Staff dining with him daily, with such officers 
of distinction as may chance to be at the Royal Quarters at the time: in his 
walks about, accompanied by one or two gentlemen, no guards attend him ; if 
on horseback, a single orderly is all the escort he requires. Don Carlos has, 
upon several occasions, directed in person military operations in the field, and 
once or twice has been placed in considerable danger by the rash exposure of 
his person during the fire. He has a regiment of Guards; finer fellows could 
not be found: these do duty at the Palaces The market at Durango is well 
supplied, provisions are abundant and remarkably cheap ; so much so that, even 
under present disadvantages, I found the expense of living at Durango to be 
considerably less than in the villages of France. 

A considerable traffic is here carried on in woollen goods, and French cloth, 
both grey and red, might be purchased in quantities at fifty stores ; in short, 
Durango, on a market day, presented the appearance of a large fair: every de- 
scription of merchandise might be met with, and all sorts of traffic carrying on. 
I went to the stores to see the rations issued ; each soldier receives per day one 
pound of beef, a pound and a half of bread, a measure of beans (this is an im- 
| portant article with the men), and a pint of wine; but of wine there is a 
| scarcity, he is not always sure of that, but in lieu receives rather more than a 
penny in money: therefore the soldier with Don Carlos is well off. Several 
supplies of arms arrived during my stay here, from the manufactories at Pla- 
cencia, Eybar, and Llorio ; those shown to me were of excellent quaiity. 

I now occupied myself in passing about to the different divisions of the Army 
of Operations: the troops were in excellent order, amenable to discipline, en- 
thusiastic, and confident, rough, hardy-looking fellows, capable of undergoing 
any fatigue; the greatest harmony seemed to exist amongst the officers, and 
their distinguished General in Chief, the Count Casa Eguia, seemed generally 
beloved) The suldier carries bis ammunition not in a cartouche boa behind, as 
with us, but in a leather belt around the Waist—the belt is capable of contain- 
ing sixty rounds: it appeared tome a much more convenient method, less 
cumbersome to carry, and more immediate of access; the bayonet is stuck in 
the girdle, more frequently without a sheath than withone. Their cavalry is 
| good, but it is in this arm as well as in artillery that Don Carlos is weak ; he 

has but few horse, and the artillery is of the worst description: a very clever 
artillery Officer is in command of that branch, a General Montenegro, and he is 
doing all he can to render the artillery effective. The Lancers I particularly 
admired : the dexterity the men have acquired in the use of the weapon is truly 
astonishing. 

The bulk of the Carlist troops, under the leading of Casa Eguia, occupy & 
line extending from the defiles of Arlaban to the little village of Llodio, this 
latter place being situated so as to enable the Carlists to cut off communication 
with Valmaceda from Orduiia; the Carlists are strongly posted in front of 
{ Ochandiano and Villa Real, and cantoned in the villages along the line desig- 

nated. The Christinos are in their front: Cordova, with the English 
* auxiliaries,” is at Vittoria, while by far the most effective force of Espar- 
tero’s divisions, including the Algerine Legion, are at Orduia: these are the 
relative positions of the two opposing armies. The Christino division approach- 
| ing the French frontier is commanded by Baron de Meer, and the Carlist batta- 
| lions occupied in watching their movements are led by Garcia and Tarragual. 
| In Aragon the troops uf the King are about 12,000 infantry and some few 
horse: they are divided into tliree divisions, acting each independently of the 
| other, but enabled to unite at any moment for their mutual support. The first 
| division is called ‘* The Division of Aragon,’’ commanded by Quelez and Por- 
' tuels; the second is called ® The Division of Valencia,’ under the leading of 
| Serrador and Forcadel; and the third, 
Catalonia,” 
' 





“The Division of the Frontiers of 
is under the orders of the enterprising Cabrera. In Catalonia, toc, 
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it is with difficulty the Christino Generals can hold their ground, and it is ex- had she not been informed that Prince Kieseroff was in the saloon. 
pected that the moment Don Carlos is enabled to send an expedition into | Prince de Kieserotf had almost as great a renomée for beauty as herself, and 
that province, Catalonia will be entirely in his possession: arrangements was in fact the Cupidondéchainé of the North. He had been among the first 
were making for the expedition, which is to be commanded by the Count de an inost devoted of her adorers,—and in her “heart of hearts” she leved him 
Villemur, the present Minister of War, a most popular nobleman, and an able | well:—but, as the chevalier d’Eon justly observes, “ La coquetterie n'est qu'un 
officer. talent aimable de cacher ou de faire paroitre son amour,—dont la nature a 
After quitting Durango, I preferred returning by way of Mondragon and dovée toutes les femmes: et certes un amant fidéle a un droit lézitime a tous 
Onate, by far the two finest towns, in my opinion, on the route : in each of these | les talens de sa maitresse.” So thought Nina tuo, and therefore determined he 
places a similar animated scene of activity and exertion in the common cause should serve an apprenticeship to her caprices, before she would allow him the 
presented itself. At Onate I remained a short time residing in the house of | enviable privilege of enduring them for life. Nor was she much in the wrong, 
the Portuguese General Raymundo Pinbeiro ; he had two Aides-de-camp, Por- | —a woman’s smiles, to be valued by the other sex (who are all more or leas 
tuguese also, young men, named Lopes and Moreiro, and from these I derived | barbarians), should be like the days of a Russian summer—bright, but few. 
much information. The Portuguese contingent having been brought up by the 

despairing Generals of the Queen, there is little doubt but that immediate de- 
sertion to a great extent will take place from that force, a great portion of the 
men having been in the Miguelite ranks, and the presence of Genera! Pinheiro 
in the camp of Don Carlos will tend materially to this end. I remained some 
few days longer in Spain, returning by way of my old quarters, Ernani, where 
all were busily occupied in preparations for renewing the seige of Saint Sebas- | St. Petersburgh. 
tian, at which it was said Don Carlos would himself be present. 

Thus, curing my brief sojourn at the seat of the war, I had seen every thing 
of interest ; passed through the principal towns and villages on the route, visit- 
ed their manufactories, entered their stores, and been in their prisons ; I had | for one to regret here.” 
inspected the troops, witnessed the voluntary service tendered Don Carlos on| ‘I am quite of your opinion,” said the lover, (who was now leading on the 
every side, the unanimity of sentiment amongst the people, and the enthusiastic | forlorn hope of his own dignity) ; ‘ and for that reason I am off to Paris in a 
spirit of the soldiery. [ had criticised with severity ; I had conversed with all | fortnight. Have you any commands ?” 
classes, from the first Minister to the peasant on the road side. Everywhere | Nina, in her turn somewhat foiled by her own weapons, began to thaw into 
had been treated with kindness ; ample facilities had been afforded me of | downright kindness; which, truth compels us to own, made his highness so 
observation, and opportunity of forming opinions upon every thing around, and | presumptuous that he soon tegan to encroach upon it by expressing a degree of 
I quitted the Northern Provinces of Spain with a firm conviction that Don | gratitude, which she hastened to assure him he had not the least occasion for ; 
Carlos must triumph. He has much to struggle against, but I look upon the | till again having ventured to issue bulletins about his loss of appetite and want 
issue as certain. of sleep—she looked as pale and as anxious asif the whole College of Physi- 

Lord Palmerston’s support of the tottering cause of Isabella, the lavish ex- | cians had sigued them. When (oh! the arrogance of those pensioners on a 
penditure of the British Treasury, the cruel external combination, the partici- | lady's pity—a humanely-treated lover) he assured her that he had slept the pre- 
pation of the British naval force on the coast in the struggle, and fresh recrwit- | ceding night, and actually had the temerity to quote Voltaire’s lines to the 
ing in England, may protract the contest for a while, but despite all these ob- | Queen of Prussia :— 
stacles, justice, be assured, will triumph, and Charles the Fifth be Monarch de Toujours un peu de vérité 
facto, as be is King de jure, of the Spanish people. Se méle au plus grossiere mensonge, 

The Hidalgos of the mountain have neither wealth like the English Aristo- Cette nuit dans |’erreur d’un songe 
cracy, nor hereditary jurisdiction like the German Grafs or Seigneurs. Tra- Au rang des rois j’étois monté, 
ditional ancestry, the immemorial possession of the soil, are the only titles of Je vous aimais, Elmire, et j'osai vous le dire ; 
the Biscayan Chief, and place in bis hands a power and dignity which neither Les Dieux a mon raveil ne m’ont pas tout dté, 
feudal tenures nor any positive institution could equal. The highlands of Bis- Je n’ai perdu que mon empire !”” 
cay are not, like the Asturias, engrossed by a few grandees, whose wide domains Once more the storm lowered upon her brow—her lip curled and she assured 
surround them with feudal state. They are possessed, for the most part, by | the poor prince that, if there was one thing in the world that she detested more 
freeholders of moderate fortune ; yeomen, in a condition of happy mediocrity, | than another, it was French poetry—which, in her opinion, was only fit to be 
who have nothing to depend on but those ancestral honours, from which, in a | quoted to opera-dancers and French women when labouring under their ninety- 
rude state of society, a natural influence and authority irresistibly flow. But, | nifth love-affair in their forty-fifth year. Thus, imitating Hecla—alternate fire 
here, descent and the pride of family are superior to all other distinctions; an- | and ice—she whiled away the morning ; till at length the prince took his un- 
tiquity constitutes a stable and deeply-rooted nobility. This is the animating | willing departure—suspended, like Mahomet's coffin, between the heaven of his 
principle of society in Biscay. Few emerge from the mediocrity of their cir- } hopes and the earth of his disappointments. 
cumstances, but their possessions are rarely diminished by alienation. Nor, if 
the line of inheritance remain unbroken, and the immemorial transmission be 
continued, does poverty, or the necessity of tilling the land with his own hands, 
either impair the dignity or tarnish the lustre of the Hidalgo, who is sustained 





Che Albion. 














Polonaise closely about her, and, applying a flacon of bouquet des soupirs 


which he made in a voice of the most tender solicitude, she declared that she 


” No wonder, when it is for so charming a place as Siberia!” interrupted the 
prince ; not a little piqued at the arctic coldness of her manner. 
“Aud why not! I am sure there ia no one, or thing, sufficiently agreeable 


Unused to all contradictiun, Nina looked twenty times a minute reproachfully 
at the pendule, whose slow hands seemed as if they would never reach the ap- 
pointed hour that she was to put the skill of Paul Zamoiski to the test. At 


length it did arrive, and this spoiled child of nature, and of fortune, sallied out 
in his place by the pride of family and the spirit of antiquity. The sides of the | in the darkness of the night, to encounter such cold and sleet—that, had she 


Biscayan and Alavese hills are covered with mouldering towers, the ruins of | met them on any other terms than her own pleasure, she certainly would have 
castles, and mountain fortresses, from the walls of which the Lords of Biscay | pronounced them to be her death-warrants. 
once defied both Goth and Saracen. These monuments rural tradition invests 
with a thousand associations ; on these walls memory hangs the tale of other 
days. These Castles are the heraldry of Biscay. To be the possessor of a 
Casa Sola, as these remains are called (few of them are now habitable), is con- 
sidered as a patent of nobility more illustrious than Monarch can confer. A 
species of Sovereignty is attached to it. Their possessors are the Lochiels of 





wizard’s wild and almost unapproachable habitation, her courage had nearly 


knocking with a stone upon the massive and thickly nailed door, without any 
other sound being returned to her application than the echo of her own blows, 
and at last, when the heavy portal slowly creaked upon its hinges, it was not 


opened by hands, but by a cord within, like that sometimes used in convents. | ecstasies at her own super-human beauty. 
the Spanish Highlands, the Pariate Major, or Chief of the name. To them 


After she thought she had kept him waiting a reasonably uureasonable time, she | 
at length condescended to walk languidly into his presence, wrapping a Czarina— 


When she at length reached the | 


forsaken her ; especially when Catherine had expended a quarter of an hour in | ed; ‘‘and by contrast I really do look exceedingly well; but I should like to 





Now the . 


| 


d'amour to her nose, instead of answering his inquiries about her health, | 


had not slept the whole night, she was in such ecstacies at the idea of leaving | 





Without further parley the man of mystery turned toa shelf, and taking down 
a sinall crucible, threw into it several powders ; he then dropped into them dif- 
ferent elixirs, which he carefully blent together till a light-blue flame began 
slowly and flickeringly to issue from the crucible. “1 warn you,” said he, 
“that it will be rather a painful operation—for, in order to concentrate your 
beauty into a sort of essence, or rather wther, I shall be obliged to disembar- 
rass you for a few seconds of all your gravity, for which reason, before you 
lean your head over this crucible, I will attach little plummets of lead to your 
hands and feet. Now, bend your head down, and inhale the vapour out of the 


crucible.” 

Nina did as he desired, but the more o 
gravity deserted her, till she became so 
mets could scarcely keep her on the earth, 


“ Good heavens!” cried she, raising her head out of the crucible for a mo- 
ment, “if, in order to preserve my beauty I cannot retain my gravity, what on 


earth will become of me when I get to Paris and London, where I shall meet 
with so many ridiculous people !” 


‘* Patience !” said the Necromancer. “ You must expect to feel as nothing 
for a few minutes while I am taking away all your beauty in order to concen- 
trate it.” 


ng Well, then,” said Nina, “even by your own 
thing that gives a woman any weight in this naughty world, and yet you tell me 
that I shall repent my prudence in trying to preserve it.” 

an I tell you this,” replied Zamoiski, * and time will convince youof it. But 
silence for a few seconds, and then I will release you!” 

The young Countess did as she was desired, and was not a little delighted 
when her companion pronounced the spell complete, and that she was now at 
liberty to raise her head. 

‘* Pray,” said she eagerly, ‘let me see how I look?” 

Zamoiski banded her a small mirror. She uttered a faint shriek when she 
beheld her plain and haggard loeking face—her features were precisely the 
same, but the colour, the expression, the “life of life,” had leftthem. She had 
the appearance of extreme ill-health; and the most imaginative person could 
not have discovered the slightest vestige of beauty in her so lately exquisitely 
lovely face. 

“ Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “ how frightful I look! Ido not think I 
shall gain much by ‘my bargain; for before I can get accustomed to so hideous 
a phantom, I shall, in self-defence, be compelled to be as extravagant as ever, 
and wear my beauty everyday. So pray now have the charity to show me how 
I am to re-possess myself of it.”’ 

Zamoiski then took out of a drawer a small tube, and a little golden flacon, 
in the form of a spliteagle. On the head of one eagle was a stopper of alittle 
sapphire crown, on that of the other a small diamond ene; then placing one 
end of the tube in the crucible, he applied the other alternately to the aperture 
in the two eagle's keads. After doing this till the flame in the crucible had 


totally expired, he turned to Nina, and presented to her the little flacon, say- 
ing— 


f the vapour she inhaled the more her 
buoyant and light that even the plum- 


showing, beauty is the only 


** When you wish to appear as beautiful as you by nature are, you have only 
to take out the sapphire crown on this eagle’s head, and by smelling once to the 








flask you will instantly become so. But should you wish to be more beautiful 
than even Nature chose you should, then you may smell it twice, and the effect 
will be produced—and you may even increase it to four times when you want to 
be very superlatively lovely. On the other hand, when you wish to put by all 
your attractions, you have to pursue precisely the same course with the diamond- 
crested eagle.” 

Nina, with the mirror still in her hand, eagerly seized the magic gift, and lost 
no time in proving its effect in restoring her beauty, which it instantly did upon 
a single trial. 


**Oh dear, how delighted I am to see myself again!” she laughingly exclaim- 


see if I cannot look still better?” So saying she impatiently applied the sap- 
phire-crested bird three successive times to her nose—and then quite forget- 
ting the presence of the worker of all these wonders—she launched out into 


At length a trial of the diamond 


After they had traversed a long court they came to an old broken archway, at | crest reduced her to reason and turning to the still marble-looking figure before 
their distant kindred look with clannish devotion, and studiously deduce their 


one side of which they were met by an old woman, whose Gorgon visage was 
crested by a high black Polish cap, which served as 4 sort of spire to the tem- 
ple of ugliness beneath. She pointed toa sort of porter’s lodge, into which she 
pushed Catherine, and then conducting the more than ever terrified Nina a few 
yards farther into another court, she stopped at a flight of old broken stone steps, 
and bidding Nina wait below, she hobbled up them till she came toa low turret- 
door, where she rang a hollow and melancholy sounding bell, which was for 
some minutes unanswered, during which time poor Nina remained shivering 
below, half-dead with cold and terror : at length the hag re appeared and beckoned 
her to follow. No sooner had they reached the before-mentioned door than 
the old Cerberus thrust the young and haughty countess in, as unceremoniously 
as she had done her attendant into the porter’s-lodge. For two or three seconds 
she found herself in a narrow and totally dark passage :—‘t Good heavens!” 


thought she, ‘* does that old wretch mean to bury me alive?’’ but ere she had 


lineage from the same stock through collateral branches. 
i 
NINA DALGAROOKI. 


«Be wondrous wary of your first comportments. Get a good name, and be 
very tender of it afterwards; for ’tis like a Venice-glass, quickly cracked, 
never to be mended, though patched it may be. To this purpose, take along 
with you this fable :—It happened that Fire, Water and Fame went to travel 
together (as you are going now): they consulted that, if they lost each other, 
how they might be retrieved, and meet again. Fire said,‘ wherever you see 
smoke, there you shall find me.’ Water said, ‘Where you see marsh and 
moorish low ground, there you shall find me.’ But Fame said, * Take heed how 
you lose me; for if you do, you shall run a great hazard never to meet me again : 
there’s no retrieving of me.’ ”’—Howell’s Family Letters, 1634. 


There was not in all St. Petersburg a more admired beauty than the young | long and brilliantly lit room, or rather gallery, with a vaulted ceiling and high 
Countess Nina Dalgarocki. Her mother, who had been an Italian, had be- | painted windows which commenced about six feet from the ground, so that, 
qveathed to ber the dark hair and eyes of the south, to which were added her without the assistance of a ladder, it would have been impossible to have seen 
own northern complexion, of the most dazzling fairness and brilliancy. In the | out of them, About the room was a chaos of telescopes, mathematical in- 
gay saloons of her native city, where the ruder as well as the softer sex, struments, globes, celestial and terrestrial;—here stood what might be the 
‘Sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea,” empty sarcophagus of a Cawsar, or an Alexander ;—while here (as the quaint old 

her beauty was the theme of every tongue: all agreed that it was as faultless | Sir Thomas Brown hath it), the Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses, or 
as it was rare; Nina was far from aping the singularity of differing from so | time, had spared—were ready to be converted by Avarice into physic, and 
general an opinion. She had very early lost her mother, and had therefore been | Mizraim and Pharaoh awaited their turn to be sold as balsams !”’ and, in every 
left to the unadulterated spoiling of a doating father, and almost equally fond | direction, crucified hats and spiritualized scorpions abounded. At the upper 
brother. At the time this history commences she had just attained her seven- | end of the room was a large arched iron gra‘ing, behind which, on a black 
teenth year. Courted, flattered, followed and admired—her father and brother | marble couch, reclined a full length figure of Death—his crown and sceptre 
in high favor with the Emperor—there appeared nothing wanting to make her | made of the most costly jewels, which contrasted fearfully with the iron plain- 
happy ; but a3 well might be expected silken curtains, soft couches, and eider | ness of the rest of the skeleton. ' 
down pillows to ensure pleasant dreams, as to suppose that all ‘ the appliances balcony, supported by six red Egyptian marble pillars, the capitals of which 
and means to boot” of happiness can make us so unless imagination lends one | were shaped like a palm-tree ; in this gallery prowled, im separate divisions, a 
of her Claude glasses, and allows us to view our realities through its medium. | pet-tiger, a lynx, a wolf, and two vultures, which ever and anon uttered the 
No matter how bright the true sun may be, a winter sky, seen through the magic | most horrible yells. A sort of thick vapour pervaded the room, and, out of the 
glass, is, to the cheated vision, ‘* brighter, lovelier far.” Nina sincerely loved cold and frozen air of the night, its heated atmosphere was so overpowering 
her father, and the first sorrow in her little life had baen the intelligence that, in | that Nina nearly fainted. The tenant of this strange apartment now advanced 
another month, he was to set out to Siberia, on a secret mission. The struggle | to meet her. He was habited in a most orthodox long black gown, but, in 
that arose in her mind was, whether she should accompany him, and other respects was a very different looking personage from what she had ex- 
** Waste her sweetness on the desert air ;” pected to see,—being very slight and very tall—his figure having al the muscle 

orremain behind, pining for the society of a parent she always idolized. He and elasticity of youth; his face, as far as the features and outline went, might 
urged the latter course, as he should be but three months absent, and intended, have been ca!led handsome, but the stony rigidity, paleness, and immobility of 
on his return, taking her to Paris, and London; but still the wish to go pre- | it, had a Medusa-like effect on the beholder, and conveyed the supernatural and 
dominated. | antithetical idea that it was impossible he ever could have been young, and 

One evening, when her brother Ladislas had left her, after using every argu- | 





time for any more reflections, a door opened at the end of the passage into a | 


} 


| 
l 


| 


a 


her— 

** A thousand, thousand thanks !”" 

Zamoiski interrupted her by coldly eaying— 

“There is no need of half that number, Lady; and I foresee, though you can- 
not, that the time will come when you will have lost all your gratitude, nay, and 
even wish me to take back my gift. I will bestow another upon you—take this 
ring!” he continued, placing on her finger one in the form of a mermaid, with 
emerald hair, diamond eyes, and an opal studded tail; ‘and whenever you grow 
tired with the strange boon you have asked, you have only to hang this ring over 
the neck of the diamond-crested eagle, and I will come to you from the farthest 
parts of the earth and dissolve the spell !”’ 

Nina departed all gratitude, assuring him that ‘she was convinced she 
should never give him such unwarrantable trouble as to come so far on her 
account ;” and then puttiag on just as much beauty (and no more) than she had 
entered Zamoiski's mysterious abode with, she ran nimbly down the steep old 
broken turret steps that she had so falteringly ascended some two hours before. 

Poor Catherine was half-dead with cold, fear, and curiosity, which latter her 
fair mistress had not the slightest idea of satisfying by any true statement of 
what had taken place between her and the renowned Zamoiski, she therefore 
confined her communications to telling her that he had assured her the journey 
to Siberia upon the whole would turn out very prosperously, but that her health 
would suffer much in the onset. 

“* Bless me, Madam,” said the incredulous Catherine, as pettishly as she dared, 
“is that allt Why he kept you such a time that I thought he had undertaken 
tu escort you to Siberia himself 1” 

The month soon rolled away that preceded Count Dalgarooki’s journey to 
Siberia. The day before their departure Nina determined to try the effect cf a 


| little ugliness upon her lover; for, as she most justly argued, hitherto he had no 
Above this grating was a sort of verandahed | 


merit in loving one so beautiful, and above all so admired. Accordingly, the 
morning they were to set out, he came at an early hour to wish her good-bye, 
and put her into her carriage. She was sitting alone on the sofa when he enter- 
ed, with her handkerchief to her eyes—for her courage began to fail her at the 
idea of putting his love to such a test—he advanced, took her hand, that hung 
listlessly by her side, and covered it with kisses, without her making the slight- 
est attempt to withdraw it. 

“* Nina !—dear, dearest Nina! will you not give me one look? Wheh in ano- 
ther hour you will be torn from me for so long, so interminable a time as three 
miserable—miserable months!” 

Slowly Nina turned towards him—and still more slowly she withdrew her 
handkerchief from before her eyes. 

‘Good God!” exclaimed the Prince, throwing himself at her feet, and clasp- 
ing her knees, ‘‘ how ill—bow altered you look! You are not fit to take this 


equally impossible he ever could become old. In short he looked a sort of | dreadful journey! Dearest, dearest Nina! you mast not think of it, unless you 


: . : ' ‘ at be 2e lle , F »ssive ¢ age ill me on the ote 
ment to induce her to abandon all thoughts of the Siberian journey, her eyes | human statue that had been chiselled at once into an unprogressive and unagery | want to kill e spot 


fell upon a large mirror. ‘ Ah!” said she with a sigh, as the glass gave back | manhood, Finding that Nina did not, or rather could not address him, he 
her most beauteous form, “if one could but take care of one’s beauty as one | accosted her in a hollow, but very sweet and low voice—inquiring upon what 
does one’s jewels and costly robes, only wearing it on particular and worthy she wished to consulthim? When his fair visitor began to rally, she was 
occasions, then, indeed, I should not mind passing ten years, let alone three determined to eschew ail half-measures ; therefore forcing a slight laugh, she 
months, in Siberia, or any other desolate place. But when one recollects the 


| 


‘** And do you really love me enough,” asked Nina, with a faint smile, ‘‘ to be 
so very miserable at the idea of my being ill?” 

“Dol love you enough? Oh! Nina, do you doubt it?” 

The little coquette was so moved at the reality of his devotion, and at this proof 


replied, ** that having heard much of his skill, a strange notion bad got into her | that it was herself—and not ber beauty that he loved—that she was on the point 
wear and tear of one’s good looks,—when ove is compelled to wear them every | head—that she should like to discover if there was any means by which she | of betraying to him her secret in order to remove all his fears for her health ; but 
day, especially in such a climate as ours,—it is really distressing to take them, | might economise her beauty—only putting it on at will; so that for every day | prudence whispered her that he had not been ‘sufficiently tormented, as fora 
even for a day, where they cannot be appreciated 5 or expose them, like the | she dispensed with it in youth, she might be able to keep it to the most advanced | celebrate beauty to look il! once was no great trial to a lover’s constancy ; she 
consolidated sigh that the Prince in the fairy tale left his mistress, as a pledge | age. should it please her so to do. 





of his constancy, to an atmosphere that may dissolve them in a moment. I | Zamoiski heard her patiently to the end, and then with an ejaculation between 
wonder,” continued the fair soliloquist, ‘‘ whether those alchemists and people | @ groan and a pshaw, walked to a table and began turning over a huge folio of 
really do know enough of the secrets of Nature to discover those wonderful Kepler's o Mysterium Cosmographicum ; and consumed some minutes in 
elixirs that they pretend to possess' I'll ask Catherine about that old wizard, | studying its fanciful analogirs between the orbits of the planets, and the 


therefore contented herself with assuring him that she was by no means ill, and 
only felt a little exhausted from want of sleep. Then, in order to set his heart 
at rest, she applied once to the sapphire crested eagle of the little flacon, and 
said— 

« You see I am better already; such a skilful physician is kindness !”’ 


or magician, or whatever he is— Paul Zamoiski, I think she calls him.” So | regular solids of geometry. He next inquired the day and hour of her birth ; ‘Your colour has certainly returned, and you look like yourself again ; but 
’ awpog : : , , . al ili a forth s tablets, upon which he began | still, dearest, I cannot bear the thought of this horrid journey,—though Ladislas 
: - th th f holding a cabinet | which having ascertained, he drew forth some tab » Up 1he began ’ 
saying, she rang for her tire-woman, wi he intention of holding ac } ‘ | hoe j to write me tant ts of till tin P hi 
s council | naking sundry calculations. has promised to ! constant accounts of you till we meet in Paris: 
a {The abigail was instructed to visit Paul at his out of the way residence and| “ Humph!—The Sun lies well, being in a sextile position with Mars, and As all lovers’ partings and meetings are exactly the same, and are prover- 
f esau he telanelon fee her mistress. ] ; | Saturn is Lord of the Seve:th House. So far the native is lucky—humph !— | bially stupid—save to the parties concerned—the reader may be spared the rest 
. “The next morning “ : but, as Peletarius observes touching the cutting of the equator in two, ‘ Who | of the sighs, tears, vows and protestations, that took place on this occasion. 
ters -0-aare ‘ve tl ly sing shi | can possibly see a living likeness in a mirror which is put out of shape so many | Nor indeed would the above short sample have been intruded on him but for 
. When lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake, p y g . r 
- And sleepless lovers jast at twelve awake ;”— | ways?’ This strange fancy leaves the zodiac without signs.—‘ Minimegue | Rochefoucauld’s post wit il y a toujours quelquechose dans les malheurs 
. : , mt 9 tio quod zodiaco maxiwe pro- | des autres qui ne hous ¢ éplaisepas 
e Catherine drew the curtains of her fair mistress’s bed and announced to her | convenit, zodiaco suos polos esse inuliles in co nego P : " , 

. , The day : eseroff quitted 
™ the joyous intelligence that that mysterious being, Paul Zamoiski, had vouchsafed | prium est.’ asta 1 se “ the Aa a ro St. apn eed emg perscm A: o~ 
\- her an audience at the appointed hour. Long and soigné. was her toilette that “ Lady,” said he, closing the volumes before him, “in the natural course | it for Paris. reques were the letters he got from Coun : : y 

» te 5 : | r ? . oy Re : eats om . . . “ 
I. morning, as though she determined to improve, as mucli as possible, that beauty of things your beauty would have lasted well to your fifty-first year, which I contained such dreadful accounts of his sister’s ill looks 4 altere s appear 
- in whuse behalf she was about so strangely to interce’e 1 have often te- take it is as long as any reasonable woman could or should desire. And it | ance, that w bile the Prince’s vanity was flattered at thinking he ben e cause 
1e marked that, when one is well acquainted with a foreign language, one piques | seemeth unto me a strange and foolish fancy to wish to prolong it beyond !” | of them, his affection was wounded, and himself made = Rar moos : 
st oneself upon reading and being able to read works in it, which are far beyond * You do not quite understand me,” said Nina. “ It is not that I wish to but three months even for a lover do not last for wt a a , Nin ex- 
te the patience, capaciiy, or comprehension of the natives of the country in which | continue handsome at so advanced an age, so much as, by saving my beauty in cates and in two months more he would see his adored—his beautiful Nina, at 
: : NY : . . , ° > splay a double port at Paris aris: 
of they were written Now as Nina had, like most of her compatriots, a wonder- Siberia or any other desert, I might be able to display a « © portion a ‘ ’ : . 
of ful facility in acquiring languages, and was perfectly well versed in English, we | London, or any place where civilized human beings congregate, just as persons, Atk nath the happy morning arrived, when his valet — him at a most 
IC 5 can only suppose some of our Parliamentary debates had most unaccountably | by retrenching for a few years, are enabled to make a Coubly magnificent expen- unusually early hour (for even lovers, the most devoted, must sleep sometimes) 
reached hen. And, in order to be p/ “8 “A lei we les Anglois he had | diture at the end of them.” to put into his hand a billet from Ladislas Dalgarooki, dated * Hotel de Bris- 
sned Dh And, rae ve t Angioiws que $3 4 givis—sne nat : 5 = . ’ ’ laan ere. ” « ‘ " ‘ 7e t > , 
actually read Mr. Hame’s speeches ! arid from them had forined an idea of es- **] fully comprehend your meaning, lady; still I think it a folly, and one that | tol, Place Vendome !” and telling him they h “y to se the night be 7 
— ’ . iit ; ’ soe ‘ ' fate § os ? ie ? = e . 1 3 > " _ . himeaelf z . la >» ‘ "I lie 
tablishing a Beauty Savings’ Bank, if she could get any magician good-natured | you will repent of sal ’ Early as the Prince presented himself at S atigyg ad ma — | ber } om 
enough to furnish her with sufficient security ; she was quite willing to invest Be it folly or be it not, is it one that you can gratify?” asked Nina, ergerly. Herbault and Madame Minette heen with Niaa; and, independent of her lover, 
eter y . , - bese aS cia , “ ' hint eo.” replie] Zameoiski, with a sort of pitying contempt for she could not pay the cap of the former, or the pe:gnoir of the latter, so bad a 
er capital in itt—which, even the prince of sorcerers himself could not refuse to I should think so,”’ replie] Gamoisi, pitying t . ; Mi ae d 
naaiied cian i Getty Rendieinn oie . : her sceptical query compliment as to wear her Siberian face with them; so that the enamoure 
uv ce ‘ . 5S ‘ ims ne , f ' : al \ . ' o " 
; Cai ga ago Db : : , , ee ee = ee nnet he at hame fase anathar rince h > de ar ump f lir e beautiful than ever. 
There is no knowing how much more time the young countess might have ** Well then, pray use no further delay, as I must be at home before another Prince had the delight and triumph of fin ing her mor be atife n . 
passed in contemplating a per which nature had left her no oembellish, | hour.” That day they were all to dine en petite comilé, at the Princess de b———"s- 
assCu in contemplating a person wich nature had left herno room toembelilsa, , heu ? ‘ 
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Deep within her honeyed store— 
So the soul of spring survived, 
After spring's sweet life was o'er! 

Now the fvam is on the wave, 
And the sear is on the leaf; 
And to day but digs the grave 
That entombs to-morrow’s grief : 
While the leaden sands that roll 
Through time’s dim and rayless glass, 
‘Cast a shadow o’er the soul, 
Leave a furrow as they pass! 
And the disenchanted world 
Seemeth like an eastern tomb, 
Where death’s banner is unfurled 
*Mid dull pomp, and pride, and gloom, 
And love! the Sybarite feels 
How his crumpled rose-leaf galls, 
When fear’s canker through it steals, 
And grief’s dew too quickly falls. 
But if warring fate can show 
All the nothingness of life, 
’*Tis no vain and fruitless woe 
That springs up from out this strife ; 
But a boon most pure and bright, 
As when storms have swept around 
In the chaos of the night, 
Costly gems at morn are found.* 
So what matter how this clay, 
With its sorrow and its sin, 
Falls in ruins fast away, 
If but heaven’s light breaks in 
Upon the sad and darkened soul, 
And swift wings it like a dove 
For its far, eternal goal 
Of pure joyous life and love! 


Nina had no idea of wasting her beauty on Blues and Bores, and therefore, only j 
put on half her natural attractions. Silly girl, she was wrong; for, thoes 
dull in themselves, the saloons of the Princess were the dark mint that gave the | 
stamp of currency to all the beauty and talent of Paris ; consequently, one . 
Proneur pronounced himself greatly disappointed with the new Russian beauty, | 
while another boldly averred that he had had letters that had told him she was 
greatly changed within the last few months. All this was wormwood to Prince 
Kieseroff, who indignantly replied, that seeing a person just off a long and | 
fatiguing journey, was not a fair way to judge of their appearance. : That day 
week there was to be a great ball at the Embassy. Madame vA * | 
had not been idle in boasting of Nina’s wonderful beauty ; but in the | 
while a strong party of Parisian disaffecteds had arisen, from the fiats of the | 
oracles of the Hotel de B having gone forth to depreciate this Rothschild 
of loveliness. When the night of nights arrived, Nina did not fail to make four 
applications to the sapphire-crested eagle ; and whatever might have been the | 
expectations of her lover, herself, and Madame D’A * * * *, they were more | 
than realized. Never, never, in the annals of debuts was sucha sensation pro- | 
duced! The Dukes D'O and R—— became precipitately in love with her, | 
and were above the meanness of concealment ; so from being the greatest pos- | 
sible friends they became the greatest possible enemies. Nina did not encou- | 
rage, but was equally far from discouraging either of them. But things had not | 
come to a crisis—till one night at a court mob, the Duc de R——, with whom | 
she had danced two quadrilles, asked her to dance a mazurka. She declined | 
saying she was engaged. 

“A qui?” inquired the Duc. | 














«A un Russe,” answered Nina, hesitatingly. 2 

The mazorka began, the Duc D’O came to claim his partner. No sooner 
was it over than the rivalled R accosted her with a quivering lip, and eye 
of fire, saying— 

Je croyois que c’était avec un Russe que Madame La Comtesse devoit | 
danser ?”’ q 

‘Eh bien oui,” replied Nina, laughing. ‘ C’étoit une Ruse de guerre. 
‘Madame est trop flatteuse,” said the Duc, bowing profoundly, and imme- | 

| 








diately after he strode haughtily away. 

The next morning the news arrived from the Bois de Boulogne that the Duc a ) ] Pe 
de R had been mortally wounded in a duel by the Duc D’O——. Added ‘* Dear Nina,” said he, when he had finished them, q she 1s me Ay “a 
to the reproaches of her own conscience, Nina had to endure those of ber justly | happy, and yet will not confide in me, or shorten the time which would give 
irritated lover, and on many accounts Paris was becoming disagreeable to her; | a right to know and to share her every sorrow. 





for instead of the unbounded admiration of her beauty which she had expected, | When Nina returned, the Prince had not long to plead to be made acquainted 
she found it was undervalued from being pronounced so journaliére, while her | with her source of disquietude. sat 
wit, which she had never pretended to, was extolled to the skies! The men “Ah! Kieseroff, I have long wished—long intended—but long dreaded to 


called her a heartless coquette—the women declared they could not discover | tell you all; but the fear that you would despise me, and the conviction that I 
exceeding beauty in her, for they had often met her at the Sorrees of some of could not marry you, has prevented me.” ‘or God’s sak 
the dowagers in the Faubourg St. Germain, and she had looked downright ugly ‘* Good heavens, Nina! what do you, what can you mean? For God's yoo 
(these were no donbt on the evenings when she was Hume-ing her good looks). | explain yourself !"’ exclaimed her agitated lover, who now looked as death-like 
Still she was much talked of, and who is there can be so, without being much | as herself. -_? ae , 
abused ? | As soon as she was sufficiently recovered from the panic his manner infected 

Poor Nina! she soon found that mediverity is the grand secret of the world’s | her with, in a trembling voice and with downcast eyes, she acquainted him with 
toleration—nay, more, of applause ; especially in a woman it is the title of the | the whole transaction between her and Zamoiski. 


Ephesian Diana, claiming the worship of all men; only be girded with it, and| ‘Is that all!” cried the Prince, ecstatically ; “ I breathe again ; it was in- 
one may exclaim, with the wise King James, in his heavy armour, ‘“* Now, nobody | deed foolish—nay worse, mine own love, it was avaricious and covetous In oT 
can hurt me and I can hurt nobody !” | extreme of you who possessed such matchless beauty to want more; and 


Her father, who in bis life had never said ** No” to a request of hers, yielded | have a great mind, in order to punish you, to leave you just as you are: but as 
without delay to her proposal of leaving Paris for London, Prince Kieseroff that would be punishing myself too, I will even be generous, and give you back 
liked the English, and therefore Nina felt predisposed to do the same ; besides, | your flacon, which | found one day after you had gone out, on the floor, by this 
Londun was a truly enlightened place, as there were journals which were exclu- , very sofa, and have kept it ever since.” er 
sively devoted to recording the goings and comings, and the sayings and doings, Nina joyfuily seized it, and instantly placed the mermaid ring round the dia- 
of great people, and which seemed to be instituted for the express purpose of | mond-crested eagle’s neck. She had no sooner dune so than a servant entered, 
praising the beauty of some ladies, and saying nothing about that of others; be- | and presenting her with a card, said— 








child, but a noble boy, and he persisted in refusing to leave his father. Nor 


was this a freak of rashness on the part of the captain, but an act of cool and 
calculating bravery. He knew the strength of his little brig, and trusted to the 
tenacity of both his anchors. He even reckoned that he should be safe with 
one of them, should it be necessary to cut the cable of the other. This ma- 
nceuvre eventually became necessary. During those two awful days, the main 
cause of destruction to the ships was their running foul of each other; ac- 
cordingly when one or two of the miserable drifting wrecks were coming down, 
and ready to bump hira to destruction, he cut his cable and swung out of bump- 
ing reach. 

When I saw this brave mariner and his boy, the countenance of the former 
struck me by its expression of mildness almost amounting to simplicity: it re- 
minded me of one of Morland’s best pictures of an English peasant. 

Yet, with ali my pride in our native seamen, I have been no indifferent 
witness to the sufferings and fortitude of those of France. The Eclaireur 
steam-ship, in which I came from Bona, had gone again thither, and, coming 
back, reached Algiers on the second day of the storm Never shall I forget my 
sensations at seeing this gallant vessel engaged in a combat with the elements, 
which every spectator regarded as utterly hopeless. The spray flashed over her 
so as to make us believe at times that her hull was irrecoverably under water. 
Again she rose in sight, but again the ruffian waves, like assassins shouldering 
their victim, whirled her back from her course. ‘To think she had human beings 
on board was sufficiently painful; but to those who had acquaintances and 
friends among the seemingly devoted sufferers, the spectacle was heart-rending. 
For my own part, J had had but a short acquaintance with the officers of the 
Eclaireur; but they had shown me every possible civility, and I felt for them as 
for friends. At last, in spite of all difficulties, they got to anchor off Cape 
Matifou ; but it was still uncertain there whether her anchorage would continue 
firm, or the ship’s timbers keep together. Rumour says that the highest 
marine authority at Algiers signalled a command to them to run in upon the 
sands of Cape Matifou, about a league below the town; an order which was 
tantamount to bidding them drown themselves. The captain, however, knew 
better: he rode at anchor till the tempest somewhat abated, and at last suc- 
ceeded in getting into Algiers. Happily no lives were lost on board the 
Eclaireur ; but she could only be brought in in a state so nearly approaching to 
a wreck, that it has not been thought expedient to repair her. She is English 
built; and I doubt if French carpenters are up to the skill of repairing a 
steamer. Be this as it may, the unfortunate captain, though there is not a 
shadow of reflection on his character, retains only his rank in the service, and, 
for the present, loses his livelihvod. 

During those terrible days—you may easily suppose that we had scarcely any 
other subject of interest or conversation in Mr. St. John's house than the fate of 
our fellow-creatures at sea—one of his beautiful little daughters, about seven 
years old, came to her mother in the crisis of the danger, and said, with tears in 
eyes, ** Mamma, I wish to pray for these sufferers in the ships, but I know not how 
to compose a prayer—do put words together for me that I may get them by heart, 
and pray to God for the poor people.” 

Now that the storm is overblown, I have leisure to deliberate what I shall 
next do withmy humble self. As I wish to see as much as possible of the 
Algerine Regency, I should gladly venture once more into the inland country as 
far as Constantina, if it were possible either to travel unprotected, or to find a 
protecting convoy : but it would have been safer fifty years ago than it is at 
present for any European to have penetrated so far from the coast as Con- 
stantina. My object must therefore be to get to Oran, the farthest western 
point of the Regency of which the French have taken possession, since it is 
accessible by sea. The sea, however, has of late left no very seducing im- 
pression on my mind ; and although at the moment I am writing he reminds me 
of the glorious words of schylus, whilst his waves ‘ interminably wreathe 
their crisped smiles’—yet I cannot think of immediately trusting myself to his 
hospitality, and shall accordingly tarry a little longer at Algiers. 


LETTER XX. 





sides, there was a generosity and a gratitude about the English that no other “ The person who gave me this would speak with your ladyship.”’ 

nation could lay claim to, for, ifa woman were a beauty at fifteen, she was Nina looked at the name on the card, which was no other than Paul Zamoishi. 
sure, in grateful remembrance of the past, to be still called the beautiful Mrs. ‘* Show him in instantly,”’ said the young Countess. : 
this, or the beautiful Lady that, at fifty. The first night Nina appeared at On entering, he bowed slightly tothe Prince, and then turning to Nina, 


Almack’s she was arrayed in all the quadrupled loveliness of the sapphire | said— 


crest; still 10 reputation for beauty having gone before her, she was scarcely “« Lady, I am come to take back the gift that I foresaw you would soon be | 


noticed, for the English, in a ball-room, vastly resemble themselves in the | weary of, and I hope it has at least had the good effect of convincing you that 
Vatican, never being able to discover beauties till they are pointed out to | ‘* Whatever is is best ;’ and that there is one thing which gives a woman a 
them, by some one whose word is law in such matters. So Nina, to her great | greater weight in the world than even beauty—repuéation !” 
surprise, heard much of the lovely Lady Emily ——, and the beautiful Miss | 
B——+s, and half a score more; but novght heard she of herself; the sort of * The opal is said to be produced by and found after a thunder-storm, 
reputation that had gone before her was of a nature to do her anything but good —— . 

LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


in English society—it was a renomée for grent cleverness and wit. Nuw, what 
Englishman is there who does not shudder at every clever word that issues from | By Thomas Campbell.—{ Continued from Albion of June 4.} 
LETTER XIx. 





a woman's mouth, however ruby her lips, however pearly her teeth? Still 
would he fancy them like the dragon's teeth, about to turn into armed men and | > 5 
d t hould she be j February 19, 1835. 
estroy him, should she be guilty of blotting with one word of seuse the char- T kno hat I . . : fi B t 
tered folly of her sex. . know re what I can tell you of my adventures in returning we a . 
. * ‘ he 7 Mi . S > 7 7 Qe 
Long and wearisome was the time Nina passed in London without even hear- tk I hee re ata wre og ~ aT — yo ‘-_ _ ~via ; 
ing she was thought pretty, and had it not been for the involuntary admiration ve Atoutenant of the steamer in which 1 embarked. 0 any Me OUs tO UNS 


; steamer w serve i ri : 
she excited as she drove along the streets, she might have fancied she had made ner Wey ty etevant pee tegengh, 5 Rnee Ss See wees meee semen 


: , whom, o abos fered as many i ' 
a mistake, and applied to the diamond-crested eagle instead of the sapphire |. b mmo? ns sabes eed : — . “Oana ee a ge yey nol pa a 
one, and she was almost beginning to wish herself back in Siberia. when one |“ pr napertge tacos Son Bcc Se Ot Sas Renee eae iO Op WS Une 
night she went to a féte, at ‘House, armed cap a-pie with all hee henle deck, and, throwing down the money, begged leave to assure me that I was no 
The | tho at her debd , } =o Y- gentleman. I coolly picked up my silver, collared the fellow, took him before 
se Host, who at her debut in London had been out of town, now for the first the lieutenant, and explained the cause of our dispute. The lieutenant, like a 
shel< sige = te . Sey . “nant, @ ( > cause yur dis B. ° J 
time beheld what he conceived to be (and what really was) the most beautiful second Denice! aaad caeenedh ageless th Seaniave “Yee racesl.” he said 
person that could be imagined. He communicated his opinion to his guests, to him, * as fa ‘d ‘ alia ™ ew ie tlie tienes our fare ? "But at 
« . . « arec -] Ss ‘ait Ss 3 r “ 
= had a been at — in the x te a she perceived persons actually insolence shall be punished.” He then solbedl Sites a the shoulders ated 
getting upon Chairs and benches to see her; and the words * Lovely!’ ** An- : : . . s : ’ 
gelic !” . Divine !” * Perfect!” met her ear on all pact ed weled o: him round, and gave him three of the handsomest kicks that I ever saw bestow- 
t! : sides, | pays » afeine , . nie ea ‘ai , 
seen her a hundred times before looking quite as well, seemed now for the teeta Ragin at of pero oe oe oom ys view, : gore ol 7 
first time to have found their eyes to see her beauty, and their tongues to pro- oe See Se ee ee ee 
claim it. ’ had justice on my side, and, with the picked up francs in my hand, I feit that 
“ | bbe . — Sadie . . - “ a 
The next day every paper and party rang with the praises of the beautiful, bay , peg 2 to ay oe @ A as them : the knave, and added, +e 
: > ( Ee > x cs . « ; > 
the graceful, the charming, the amiable, the fascinating young Countess Nina i _ all 7 oe hg acs ae ae Poe Caee Gs, S67 Gere than the three 
Dalgarooki! Artists begged hard for pictures aud | usts—miusicians, that they rance, all to yourself; two of them are due to your companions. 





might be allowed to dedicate songs and quadrilles to her—poets wrote sonnets to When I took to the date of this letter I am afraid thet, before it reaches you, | 


her and upou her—and Lord Johns and Lord Harrys requested that they might ae ee ne ane Serenes at my snenCS During oe two. past, weeks ne 
only be permitted to hope !—and, oh! climax of English renown, the winner , P4°S¢t bas sailed for France ; the intercourse with Europe has been stopped 
of the St. Leger was actually re-christened after her! Lady J made by such tempests, as even the stormy winter of Algiers has not witnessed 
tableaux for her, and old Lady C gained a whole season's reprieve from de- for several seasons. The 11th and 12th of February were memorable days 
sertion and the D—1, by getting her to one of her Miss and miftin pitch te gy A On the morning of the former day, about 1 a.m., I was awakened by the howl- 
for Prince Kieseroff, he was in the seventh heaven, for Nina, his dear, his MES he wins j= 


beautiful Nina, “ the admired of all admirers,” had promised to marry him at 
the end of the season. 








* That night a child might understand 
The De’il bad business on his hand?’ — 
One day, after a very late ball, Nina, who had made a Park engagement with | °°, accordingly, the De’il was very busy next day ; for, after having wrecked 
Lady ——, was so overcome with fatigue that she fell asleep on the sofa; at | fUrteen ships at Bona and Bougia, he paid us a visit, and the storm has smasb- 
the end of two hours the groom of the chambers awoke ber, by announcing | ed one and twenty vessels in the harbour, or, I should rather say, the roadstead, 
that Lady had called for her. She started up, and rang for her bonnet, | °! Algiers—for, properly speaking, there is no protecting harbour. A pier, the 
While she was waiting for it, she recollected that she had no be auty on when | !!®proved erection of which is said to have cost the French a million of francs. 
she went to sleep, and put her hand into her bosom to search for her flacon, , & forty thousand pounds, has been swept away like a loaf of sugar; and it is 
but, lo! it was gone ; the little Venetian chain to which it was always attached | ©@!culated that the entire loss by these gales will amount to three times that sum 
was not to be found either. She looked everywhere—searched the sofa, the it what is most deplorable, fourteen human beings have perished. . 
cushions, everything—but in vain! She was in despair, and sent down word Unable to get any repose on the awful night of the 11th, I dressed 
- poe too unwell to go out that morning ; but her friend was pot so easily put 2! d got up to the house-top, where I could keep my feet only by clinging to the 
peony ré ‘— up, 7 omg that the air was the thing of all others that would | | rein Ihe moon hung low, and faintly reddened the creamy whiteness 
on pt OOF Nina, persuaded much againt her will, at length accom- | °! the boiling deep. As the day advanced, the north-west wind grew, if possi- 
eats a door beens. = she had just as great a bevy of prancing ble, more lurious, and the wrecks of seven vessels came in by fragments to the 
y > Carriage as usual, and quite as many, if not more, compli- | ®®4ch below the town 
ments on her beauty than ever; the next d av, too, 


nounced * that the young Counteas Dalgarooki hai 
looking more lovely than ever, and was as usual 
eyes.” ‘* Why the people must be mad, or blind,” 
ly pushed the paper from her. 
Week after week passed away without the flacon | 
ed ball; Nina begged hard to stay aw ay from them 
every one had been so civil she absolutely 





1 


myself, 


In spite of the tremendous surf, there were persons 
the * Morning Post” an- hardy enough to venture their lives in getting goods from the wrecked vessels 
1 graced the Park yesterday, A poor French cobbler of Algiers, in imitation of the saint and patron of his 
the cynosure of wondering | ‘Te, King Crispin*, seeing the “* Troia gaza per undas,” swam out to the 
said Nina, as she impatient- , *©™Pting treasure, and came to his last 


| _, Nine Swedes belonging to a Russian ship were drowned in their boat within 
veing found ; ball succeed- | Sight of us, and a French captain of artillery, a much lamented young man, 
but her father insisted that | Perished in bravely attempting to save them. Many honourable traits of French 
must go. At length, on the plea of | ©OUrage and humanity have been shown on this 
ill-health (which her looks to i ' os Sean id vecbed tages. 
J 0 well confirmed) she got a ; er that the “ M , “4 
)s reprieve ; still, nothing | P jat the ** Moniteur Algerien”’ should record them : 
was talked of but her great, her exceeding beauty; an : : t spec 


but there was surely 
de he 
plored her bad health, expressed endless wonder that it had not in the least 


ithe papers, while they | "0 necessity for subjoining the following anecdote respecting Admiral Breton- 


and it was quite pro- 


impaired her extreme loveliness !—while every real 
girl that came out was reprobated for 1 oom 
the slightest degree to dress their hair like the beautiful Russi 

Meanwhile, Nina herself became seriously unhap Poor 
seroff,” said she, ** what a reward for al] his Pa + 
such a fright—and all through my own foolish vanity too! 
Spise me if he knew it !—but he shall know 
other faults, especially towards him 


Zamoiski we 
iy foolish compact ; and, alas! Deb a 


by losing the 


! flacon it is1 P 
myself of his promise to take back his gift.” por ma tay power tosvel 


In the r : 
nidst of 3 reve > A 
had been ¢ this reverie, Prince 
1 crying, did 
occasioned 


Kieseroff was announced. 
not wish to add to the distress her haggar 
; him, by letting him see any traces of grief + 
joining room A book ef her’s : 


} lay open upon tt 
a) ip 1e t 
in her hand-writing, 


able. Seeing 


Once a bloom was on the hours, 
_And my spirit like a bee, 
Flew through sunshine to the flowers 


hat yo ing hope raised up for me; 
hts my memo y hived 


And sweet thoug 


Nina, who 
1 looks always | WS sent out to bring him ashore, he calmly said, ‘ 
withdrew into the ad- 


he read the following line g some verses | puny-looking thing of fifty tons, had a crew of five men, 
es 


the sea, coat and all ; but, luckily he met in his way a cannon fixed erect in the 


Without 


doing what any 
d have done in the same circumstances. 


| instar Iam happy to say, by an 
rhe French have not published it, but they speak of it wi 
and high admiration 


ni th due 
Che captain of a British merchantman, whose name | 
~ . } a 

am sorry I omitted to learn, though he was pointed out to me, had confx 


lence 
| enough in his own seamanship to weather the whole storm, aud when a boat 
* That it was his duty to save 


the ship and cargo if he could, and that he would do his duty.” 


His vessel, a 
four of whom he sent 
( one sailor, besides his own son, a boy only ten years 
* Why retain the poor child 1” you will say 


} ashore, and retained only 
old 


I tell you he was no poor 


» o . 
King Crispin, the saint of the shoem: 
plunging into 
his Sutoric 
Regum, 


a river, down the stream of which a dead horse was float ng, which 
Majesty mistcok for a huge ball of resin,—Vide Sylbur le 





iy CoueGA Mhnactee | '0 0 Brock wrepped op te le great coat StUL be had cote ee ee 
aA nly Sone n ooming ‘ p sg fat when he had nearly been blown into 
° vey dared but in 
| ground, and he had actually “ the presence of mind,” says the ** Moniteur,” | 
** Puor dear, dear Kie- | “ t Save himself by clasping this cannon with both his hands.” 
generosity, to marry questioning the Admiral’s sagacity, why compliment him on 
How he would de- | Creature, human or simious, woul 
it—for I will not add deceit to my |. One glorious instance of intrepidity was given, 
I do indeed repent | Englishman 


akers, was drowned in consequence of | 


P ’ 
gine de Gestis | 


I could easily transcribe for you long comparative statements of the expenses 
and the receipts of the French Colonial Government here, as_ well as tables of 
| the shipping, and of the exports and imports of all the ports inthe Regency ; 
and if the colony were in a settled condition, such documents, though dry 
reading, would be well worth studying as means of solving the grand problem, 
| namely, what profit will France make by her conquest of Algiers! Things, 

however, are not in a settled condition. I have still, to be sure, the same 
| general impression that their national pride will induce the French to retain 
| the country, and to penetrate from its littoral into its interior as far as they can; 
| and I have siill a further general belief, that by good management a prospective 
of splendid though remote advantages might be opened to France, and to the 
civilized world at large, from the French possession of the Regency. But you 
must take this opinion as a guess, not as a dogma; for | repeat that things are 
not in a settled condition. ‘The public feeling of France itself, as to the ad- 
visableness of retaining Algiers, is divided between pride and frugality ; and 
how the struggle is to end will depend upon many contingencies. Among these 
we may reckon the chief one to be the balance of accounts from year to year, 
as to the expenses and receipts of the colony. Let us hear then, perhaps you 
| will say, how much on the one hand the colony costs France for soldiers and 
the civil administration ; and on the other hand, how much it yields in the shape 
of customs, tolls, taxes on markets, and on the natives, &c. &c. 

As to the expense of the French army in Algiers, that must depend upon its 
number. At the time I write, the officers whom I have consulted compute it, 
generally, at 23,000t Take that estimate, and compute the expense of every 
| soldier at £35 a-year, and the result will be £805,000 sterling. But when I 
| recollect the fact that a British War Minister once expressed to me his belief, 
that what with ordnance, hospitals, officering, accoutrements, ammunition, &c., 
our soldiers cost not less to the nation than £80 annually per head, I cannot 
believe that France maintains her military, (in Algiers at least,) all things 
included, at less than one-half that sum. The expense, therefore, to 
France in the event of her being obliged to maintain 23,000 fighting men in 

the Regency, would exceed a million sterling a-year, besides the cost of her 
| civil government. 

Query, Would this force be sufficient to overrun the country, and to keep 
possession of it? I am no military man, but I would stake my life on the 
truth of the opinion, that, to sweep and keep the country, Napoleon himself, if 

‘ alive, would demand double that number. It is wandering from the question to 
talk of the British retaining Hindostan with twenty and some odd thousand 
British troops ; for the Kabyles and Arabs are not Hindoos, aud we have 
200,000 native Indian troops of the most warlike caste in our service. No 
doubt the French might keep hold of Algiers, Oran, Bougia, and Bona, and a 
few miles round those cities, with 15,000 men. But who knows what their 
policy will be in this respect! and who therefore can settle the question of what 
the military expense of retaining this Regency will be to France ? 

It thus seems to me to be a matter if not of vague, at least of wide calculation, 
how much the possession of Algiers will cost France in the way of pecuniary 
outlay. The Colony may ere long cost her half a million sterling a-year, or it 
nay cost her two millions. This contingency depends on other contingencies ; 
and I should say the same thing of the profits that may result and partially meet 
that outlay. Suppose I tell you, for instance, on the authority of Genty de 
Bussy, that the French Colonial Government of Algiers derived from all its re- 
sources in the colony, namely from the public domains, the custom-house dues, 
the posi-office, the police fines, the monopoly of hides, the sale of coals, the 
impositions on the natives, and some other items, the sum of 1,144,664 francs 
and 78 centimes, within the first six months of the last year, 1834—and, by 
fair calculation, double that sum during the entire year: still, how far is this 

| informaiiun from guiding us to a certain conclusion as to how much may be 
the future receipts of the colony! ‘The importation customs depend consi- 
derably on the size of the army: the tolis and exportation duties depend om 
the friendliness or hostility of the natives. Every thing, in fact, depends on 
contingencies, about which conjecture must ge to sea without a star or a com- 
pass. 

The first profit which France derived from the conquest of Algiers was the 
confiscation of the Dey’s treasury; and to this acquisition I can see no fair ob- 
jection, conceiving, asI do, that her attack on the pirate chief was perfectly 
justifiable ; yet, still it behoved ber to use her victory on the principles of civie 
lized nations, and sacredly to respect the faith of treaties. Have the French 
done thist Certainly not! They have seized on some profits which are for- 
bidden fruits in fair warfare, and they show a mean hankering after other 
| extortions, which they have neither the effrontery to execute, nor the con- 
| scientiousness to forego. I say this asa man, and not as an Englishman; 
for England, although her colonial policy has been generally wiser than that of 
France, has no right to call herself sinless in Africa—as the hapless Caffres 
can bear witness: but I have a right to speak on this subject as a citizen of the 
world. 

By the convention made at the surrender of Algiers to the French, the Dey 
was permitted to depart with all his private property. By the word “ richesses 
personnelics,”’ in the second article of the treaty, it was no doubt indicated that 
he was to leave behind him his state-treasures, which were public property ; but 
it was announced distinctly, that all the inhabitants, civil and military, were to 
be protected in their property, trade, industry, and religion. Surely, by any 
honest interpretation of this treaty, the Turks remaining at Algiers, came within 
its protection; but the French had scarcely fixed themselves in the city, when 
the Governor, Genera! Bourmont, ordered a general arrestation of the Turks— 
tore them from their wives and families—and, putting them on ship-board, 


t Mons Genty de Bussy states the whole efe:tive f rce of the army at 31,410¢m 
} the Ist January, 1934, 
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a 
pooner them to de transported out of the country. It was rumoured that those | \ 
Turks were conspiring against the French, but as Sidy Hamdan, in relating this | illness, she expired. An express was sent off to the Marquess and Marchioness 
affair, very justly remarks—* Here was a handful of men who a few days be- of Chandos at Buckingham House, in Pall-mall, but on their arrival at Stowe 
fore had possessed arms, ammunition, artillery, the castle of the Cassaba, and | the Duchess had ceased to exist. Her Grace was in her fifty-seventh year, and 
other forts—they had an army and treasures to support them, and the Beys of was by birth Lady Anna Elizabeth Brydges, daughter and heiress of James, the 
the provinces on their side; yet, with all these advantages, they had preferred | third and last Duke of Chandos, and co-heir with the Marquess Townshend of 
surrendering to France to continuing a hopeless struggle. Now that the tables | the Barony of Chandos. Her marriage with the Duke of Buckingham has 
were turned—now that they were without arms, ammunition, or @ single strong- | left issue an only son, Richard Plantagenet, Marquess of Chandos, born Feb. 
hold—how improbable it is that men with brains in their heads should think of | 11, 1797. 

regaining in their weakness what they had given up in their strength!” But | 


i {le 
there was a rumour of a conspiracy brought to General Bourmont by some of | Seal, appointing the Ri 7 
the lowest scum of the Jews and Mussulmans, who were paid for their espion- 7.4)... r he . arty Rearend Peties in Ghd Meme heck of Dattins 


—and we all know the skill of spies to forge treason where they cannot find | : } D 
it Tn rs grave a matter, however, as the banishment of those men, justice de- | and the Right Honourable Major-General Sir Edward Blakeney, K.C.B., Com- 


manded proofs and not rumour—and of proof or public trial not a shadow was | gene: the Forces in Ireland, Lords Justices of Ireland. : 
exhibited in their case. In 1832, the French, for the first time, declared, that | s oreign Office, May 20.—The King has been graciously pleased to appoint 
they had documents of a native conspiracy, which the then Governor General, amuel Gardner, Esy. to be his Majesty's Consul at Jassy. 
a most impartial judge to be sure, considered authentic; and by a charitably Highland School Society.—The anniversary festival of this institution was 
strained inference it was concluded, that all Turks whatsomever must have beer celebrated on Saturday last, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Duke of Richmond 
concerned in it. Even granting that conclusion, however, it is clear that those | in the Chair; supported by the Duke of Sutherland, and Sir Reginald Mac- 
‘Turks were condemned and punished two years before a tittle of proof was donald, Bart. During the proceedings of the evening, a donation of £50 was 
alleged against them. announced from the King of the French. Immediately after the announcement 
When the tri-colour was substituted for the white flag at Algiers, the natives | the Noble Chairman said that he appeared there as Duke of Lennox in Scotland, 
found no amendment in the colour of French domination. The first decree of | and Duke of Richmond in England. He would now, as a Duke of France 
General Clausel, dated the 8th of September, puts under sequestration the | (d’Aubigny), beg leave to propose the health of his Majesty, the King of the 
effects which had belonged to the late Dey—(by these effects is meant immove- | F rench, while he congratulated the company on the relations of amity that 
able property, for the public treasury had already been secured)—the effects also existed between the two most influential and powerful countries in the world. 
of the Beys, or provincial governors, as well as those of the departed Turks, and | The donations and subscriptions of the evening exceeded 700 guineas, including 











Che Albion. 


position, arising from spasms, and. after twenty-four hours’ 


with violent indis 





Dublin Castle, May 7.—His Majesty’s letter patent has passed the Great 





the funds of a corporation, called that of Mecca and Medina. 
of the same Governor, dated December 7, 1830, sequestrates the houses, maga- 


zines, manors*, and establishments of all descriptions whatsoever, the revenues | 


of which are appropriated to the mosques, or which may have any other special 
appropriations. ' 

The decree, it is obvious, lays its hands at once not only on the immoveable | 
property of the Dey, which was a justifiable seizure, and on that of the Beys, 
which, for aught that I know, was also excusable, but on the property of the de- 
ported Turks, and on that of all corporations—civil or religious—including even 
charitable institutions—a proceeding of gross iniquity. In September, 1831, a 
new decree was issued by the then Governor for sequestrating the estates of all 
absent Turks, without hinting at the slightest discrimination between those who 
might be guilty or innocent. It is no wonder that the Baron Pichon, who ap- 
pears a uniform advocate of the rights of the natives, should reprobate the above 
decrees; but | am agreeably surprised to find his opponent, Monsieur Genty de 
Bussy, making a liberal confession on the same subject, and blaming the decree | 
for making no distinction between the guiltless and the convicted refugees. 
Monsieur Genty de Bussy, according to all accounts that I have heard of him, 
jis not particularly troubled with a dyspeptic conscience ; but he is too shrewd a 
man to be an out-and-out sophist in so glaring a case of injustice. He modifies, 
nevertheless, his censure of the decree by remarking that, in as far as it applied 
to Turks actually guilty of conspiring against France, it was perfectly lawful, 
since they were, in a full sense of the word, traitors. But I deny this position 
of M. Genty de Bussy. *‘ Traitors’? means persons who owe allegiance, and 
have renounced it. If, after the French had taken Algiers, they had treated the 
Turks with common justice, they would have owed them allegiance ; but what 
allegiance had France a right to claim from men whom she dragged from their 
homes and gardens and drove into banishment, without a shadow of proof or the 
show of a trial? The French were the traitors, and not they. It is well known 
that, for several days after the capture of the city, the Turks were insulted, 
kicked, and spit upon by the Jews wherever they found them. The poor Turks 
met in a body in order to petition the French Governor for protection, and they 
sent him a deputation to prefer their prayer; but, by a sad fatality, they chose 
for deputies some men who were either the spies of Bourmont, or at least 
who speculated on being rewarded for discovering new symptoms of Turkish 
treason ; and those wretches, instead of bearing the petition of the ‘Turks, 
went and told him that the Turks had congregated in order to raise an insur- 
rection. This fact has been repeatedly stated tome by Moors, who were no 
friends of the Turks, and by impartial foreign consuls. And this was bringing 
civilization into Africa, to try men by spies, and to condemn them without a 
hearing ! 

M. Genty de Bussy, in fact, assumes too much in partially apologizing for the 
above decree, by alleging that there were guilty as well as innocent Turks among 
the absentees, whose estates were sequestrated. None of the absent ‘Turks— 
whether they had been dragged on ship-board to be deported, or had fled from 
Algiers in a panic, as I believe many of them did—cou/d be guilty of treason tu- 
wards a power which had broken all faith with them, and ¢o which they owed no 

fealty. Allowing it even to be true, as the French publicly announced, that they | 
had got indubitable documents, in 1832, of many Turks abroad being engaged 
in plots against the French, and call this treason, if you will—still it is a treason 
proved a year later than the infamous decree wich sequestrated all Turkish 
estates indiscriminately. Nay, even go farther, and suppose that, in 1832, | 
there was not one untreasonable Algerine Turk among the absentees, still 
what caused their absence, and what drove them into treason? It was French 
injustice ; and the French, forsooth, are to punish the crime which they have 
themselves created! I am told, however, by Frenchmen who, without justify- 
ing, would palliate this treatment of the Turks, that the decrees of governors 
are not laws till confirmed by the Home-Government ; and that the banished 
Turks might still, by a proper appeal, get these sequestrations removed—but 
that they are barbarians, and have no notion of legal appeals! But, verily, this 
argument is worse than a barefaced mockery of justice. Does any man believe 
that these Turkish gentlemen, robbed in defiance of laws and faith of their 
estates, will ever be restored to them ‘—I do not. 

It seems like a retribution of Providence that these beautiful villas, thus 
wrenched from their owners, have yielded but little profit to the wrenchers. 
They are principally occupied by the military, and the French soldiers, where- 
ever they have taken up their habitation, have made the houses uninhabitable 
to all future tenants by cutting up the wood-work iu order to make their fire. 
Some destruction in this way was unavoidable, but the troops emuse themselves 
with superfluous tricks of mischief. I was told so, at least, by one of them- 
selves; a naive laughing corporal, who said to me, ** After all, we are a sad 
set of fellows: I tound my comrades, les singes diables, one day cutting 
down a tall, noble, palm-tree, and for what purpose do you think !—why, to get 
at a bird’s nest; but they got no living birds, for the nestlings were all killed by 
the fall,” 

The sequestrated immoveable property of the Deys, the Beys, and the 
banished Turks comes all under the title of the ‘* National Domain, or public 
property ;” and it would seem that the French are disposed to give a sweeping 
extent of signification to that term: for the decrees of some of the governors 
of Algiers sequestrate the property of native corporations, civil as well as 
religious. The idea of sequestrating religious funds has struck the French 
themselves as so impolitic and faithless, that Genty de Bussy has, like a wise 
man, deprecated the fulfilment of those decrees. But, for my own part, I can 
see nothing more unjustifiable in the sequestration of funds belonging to civil 
corporations than of those belonging to curporations that are religious. Algiers 
capitulated on a promise that the property, the commerce, and the industry of 
its inhabitants should be protected ; amd what sort of protection is this, which | 
sequestrates the property of even civil corporations? I grant, no doubt, that 
there is something more glaringly impolitic in alarming the natives about their 
religious corporations than about their lay ones ; but the essential injustice is the 
same.—[ To be continued. ] 
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* [ thus generally interpret the word ‘* censives,” which means manors entitled 
to quit-rents. 
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Sunntary. 


Mr. Willis has returned, like his talented countrymen, Irving and Cooper, to 
the land of his nativity, in one respect happier than either, for he has taken 
with him a lovely English bride. We observed Mrs. N. P. Willis lately at a | 
féte at Devonshire House,—beautiful—amongst the beautiful !—and perfectly 
unconscious uf her charms.—Court Journal. 


Lisbon.—The Prince Royal of Portugal has recently been indisposed, with | 
symptoms of a malady very closely resembling that which proved fatal to his | 
predecessor. This coincidence had naturally produced a great deal of specula- | 
tion and not a little alarm, for the patient has made himself very popular. He 
has, however, mastered the attack, and is now in a safe way of recovery. The 
complaint of both the Royal consorts was in the chest ; but the living one, with 
better fortune, declined the prescriptions of the Portuguese Court physician, 
and trusted altogether to the adviser which he had brought with him from Ger- 
many, and who has been successful in bringing him through. 


It is rumoured in the higher circles that the visit to this country of the Prince 
of Orange and his sons is connected with some domestic matters of great pub- 
lic interest, which involve the consummation of the happiness of two exalted | 
and highly interesting personages 


We regret to announce the sudden demise of the Duchess of Buckingham 


A second decree | 


£50 from the King, and another sum to the same amount from the Duke of 
Richmond. 

Astonishing Increase of Trade.—In the Shipping Gazette on Monday, the 
16th of May, there appeared information respecting the movements of upwards 
of five thousand vessels, chiefly British ; comprised in about twelve closely 
printed columns of the smallest newspaper type. 

Soap from Flints.—Under this title our readers may have seen the announco- 
ment of what appeared to be a very valuable fictitious invention—the conversion 
of Flint into Soap. But “truth is strange, stranger than fiction ;” and we can 
testify to the value of the discovery, and the excellence of the result, by de- 
claring that the Soap so prepared by Mr. Hendrie, in Tichborne street, is equal 
to the best that can be used, and boasts many peculiar properties. 


The average number of prisoners committed to Newgate for the last five years 
has been 2,978; the least was in 1834, the greatest number in 1832. 


The Grand Rabbi of the Israelites of Metz, M. Aaron Worms, died on the 
2d, at the age of 80. 


The French papers announce the death of General Phillipam, who commanded 
in Badajoz when besieged by the Duke of Wellington. 

The Colonial office and Admiralty have appointed Captain Back to under- 
take a new expedition for effecting the ambitious objeet of discovering the 
North-west Passage, the hope of which Captain Back’s statements considerably 
strengthen. The King takes a warm interest in the expedition. 


The paitiality of the Prince of Orange to the University of Oxford, and his 
intending to place his two sons there, arises from his Royal Highness having 
been educated in that University himself. The Prince wears the Waterloo 
medal, having distinguished himself as a General Officer in the British army at 
the memorable battle of Waterloo with the Duke of Wellington. 


The amount of rental upon which the county rate for Middlesex is assessed 
this year, is £5,368,884 ; being an increase of £125,976 over that of the past 
year. 

A new and colossal vegetable, to which the high-sounding name of ‘‘ The 
Waterloo Cesarean Cow Cabbage” has been given, has lately been introduced 
into this country. It is said to grow from nine to twelve feet in height, and 
from fifteen to twenty in circumference. Five of these ponderous cabbages are 
said to have proved sufficient for 100 sheep, or 10 cows, per day; while its 
nutritious qualities are represented to be as great as itself. 


Amongst the regulations to be proposed for the Ladies’ Gallery in the House 
of Commons, the fair visitors will be required to appear in blue stockings, and 
it is understood that the Garter King of Arms will attend to see that this regu- 
lation is strictly observed. 


We understand that the Russian Ambassador is making his final arrangements 
for leaving England. A courier brought dispatches from St. Petersburgh a few 
days ago, with six months’ leave of absence from his Imperial Majesty, and his 
Excellency is expected to take his departure for Germany about the lst of 
June. The establishment at Ashburnham House will be diminished on his 
departure, as a Chargé d’Affaires will be intrusted with the fanetions of the 
Embassy ad interim. It is rumoured in the diplomatic circles of the Continent 
that the successor of his Excellency is to be the Count de Nesselrode, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, who is to be replaced as Minister fer Foreign Affairs by 
M. de Tatischeff, now Ambassador at Vienna. It is also said that the Count, 
if his health should not improve, will retire altogether from public life.—Court 
Journal 

Approaching Marriages in High Life —It is now said the Duke of Orleans is 
not to be united to the daughter of the Archduke Charles of Austria, but to the 
Princess of Brazil, Donna Januaria, daughter of Don Pedro and the Empress 
Leopoldine Caroline Joseph, who died in 1826. ‘This sister of the Queen of 
Portugal was born on the 11th of March, 1821, and consequently is 15 years 
of age. It is said that the Cabinet of Vienna views this alliance, which would 
equally unite the Royal families of Austria and France, with a very favourable 
eye.—The matrimonial alliance between Viscount Villiers and Lady Mary 
Herbert is postponed until next week.—The Ear! of Antrim’s marriage to 
Miss Parker, iuece to the Earl of Macclesfield, is fixed to take place on Tues- 
day next. The Noble families of the Londonderrys, the Macclesfields, and the 
Haddingtons, are expected to be present at the ceremony.—The Honourable 
John Dutton was to be united on the same day to Miss Lavina Parker, but 
the Gnexpected death of the Countess of Suffolk has occasioned it to be post- 
poned.—Lord Stafford, of Costessy, formerly Sir George Jerninghain, is expect- 
ed to lead to the hymeneal altar, in the course of the ensuing month, the accom- 
plished Miss Caton, sister to the Marchionesses Wellesley and Carmarthen. 
His Lordship is in his 65th year, and by his deceased lady had a family of 12 
children. 

A considerable number of Noblemen, gentlemen, and tradesmen met on 
Monday at the British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street, to establish a club among 
the middle classes, for the purpose ‘‘of promoting, by all lawful means, the 
advancement of the Conservative cause; of collecting and affording inforina- 
tion on every subject affecting the interests of that cause; of diffusing the 
principles of loyalty, good order, and vbedience, and of supporting the Constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom, as established by law, in Church and State.’’ 
Lord Sandon took the chair, and strongly advocated the oljeets of the institu- 
tion, as did Lord Lincoln and Henry Hoare, Esq. Some resolutions of a 
preliminary nature were agreed to, and thanks having been voted to the Noble 
Chairman, the meeting adjourned. 


A long correspondence has taken place between Brigadier-General De Lacy 
Evans and Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, both of the Legion in the service of 
the Queen of Spain. Lieutenant-Colonel.Dickson’s evidence as to the severity 
of the flogging in Colonel Evans's army, which he gave before the committee 
of the Honse of Commons, offended the partisans of that officer. The result 
of the correspondence was a hostile inessage from Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson 
to the Brigadier, who declined accepting it on the ground of Colunel Dickson's 
conduct in a duel with a Major Long at Vittoria. The Colonel’s friends came 
forward to state that his conduct was perfectly unimpeachable ; and so the mat- 
ter stands at present. 


—— 
THE POETRY OF MOTION. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Oui, sans doute, la Philosophie est quelque chose, mais La Danse! 

The ** New Monthly ” has contained, from time to time, much upon the sub- 
jects of Poetry, Painting, and Music. Why ehould not something be said upon 
a sister art ? x ; 

Iam afraid—and I sigh while I write—that simplicity, as well as nationality, 
—that is, all that once was ours,—is fast sliding away from us. I, even I my- 
self, cannot, it seems, annonnce my subject in plain English, but must have re- 
course to a roundabout phrase, and a motio in another tongue, instead of fairly 
telling my reader that I am going to lead him a dance. Well! now he knows 
it, and I hope he will not frond me a dull partner. I dare be sworn I am not the 
first female that has done him the like courtesey, and perhaps made him a saucy 
one at the end, as his only recompense. 

It will not recommend me to his good graces to confess that I have outlived 
the terms of existence allotted to the dances of the three nations, English, 
Irish, and Scotch, which, though some remembrance of them remains, are, na- 
tionally speaking, extinct. The minvet, the country-dance, and the bornpipe— 
the two last were national—were our own—faded before the French Jouvre, co 
tillion, and allemande, an early French corruption of the waltz. These were 


; ome ' , aw baw 
Her Grace, in company with the Duke, was driving through the delightful } in their turn tripped up by the Scot« h and Irish reels, which gave place to the 


gardens at Stowe on Saturday afternoon, and dined the same evening with his 
Grace, in health and excellent spirits During the same evening she was seized | 


French quadrille ; 


by the German waltz. Of the galopade I make small account; for, unless 








rumour be as false as she is trampet-tongued, this was merely alame excuse for 
a faux-pas from the beginning. But royalty, even when it halts, is no subject 
for a jest, and the galopade is no joke, as every gentleman not in training and 
in the best wind would soon experience, were it undertaken with a “ romp- 
loving Miss,” who enjoys to be 

‘* Haul'd about in gallantry robust ;” 

but, thanks to high civilization, there is, now-a-days, no such person. 


If, however, we have to lament over our lost nationality, we have no reason- 
to dread the want of variety, or of supply ; for it is thus that Noverre (the 
greatest of the two of the name) encourages true artists to search for new ma- 
terials at what he deems the sources of art—-namely, in the habits, customs, 
and manners of nations. ‘I advise them,” he says, ‘to travel, not only in 
France, but through other countries: they will learn that the minuet came to 
us from Angouléme ; that the bourrée had its rise in Auvergne ;—the moun- 
taineers of that province will give them a dance truly original in character. 
They will trace the first idea of the gavot at Lyons; in Provence, the model of 
the cambourine ; in Bearn, the Basques will afford them a charming pattern. If 
they tranaport themselves to Spain, they will find that the chaconne is a native- 
of that region: they may there study the fandango, a \ovely and voluptuous 
dance, the structure and merits of which give it a charm they are yet unacquaint- 
ed with. | In Germany they will see an immense diversity of different dances ; 

‘in Austria, in Bohemia, and in Moravia, contrasts still more varied. Should 
they direct their course towards Hungary, they may there study the dances of 
the people, and will meet with a multitude of movements, attitudes, and figures, 
proceeding from a joyousness at ence pure and free. Saxony, Prussia, and Po- 
land will furnish them with new species to imitate ; and they will perceive that 

our ancient saraband and our courante have come to us direct from Cracovia. 

Should their talents impel them to visit Russia, that vast empire will afford 

them new poriraitures.”’ 

This was published, it is true, so long ago as 1807, when it appeared “ that 
the world was all before them where to choose ;” and although the artist has 
since made some inquiries, and brought us some of its treasures, there are stil} 
vast tracts even of Europe to be explored. We yet know little of many dances 
beyond the name, the rhythm and the melodies of which have been adopted as 
themes or embellishments into their works by musical composers. 


But our national dances are departed! And does not their departure denote,. 
and curiously mark, a change in manners? For a jong course of years, her 
Majesty’s birthday, Queen Charlotte, of virtuous memory, was celebrated by 
a ball, at which the gallants and the beauties of the Court displayed their 
graceful forms and dignity of depurtment in minuets and country-dances. 
Sir Christopher Hatton himself won not more upon the virgin Queen and her 
ladies by bis ‘gravity in the pavan, and his agility in the galliard, than did George 
Prince of Wales upon our Duchesses and Countesses in the dances of his 
day. But for our English practice of dancing, if we go so far back, we shall 
find if not a mystical origin, at least a mystical signification, for Sir Thomas 
Elyot, in bis ‘*‘ Governor,” thus typifies the pastime :—* It is diligently to be 
noted that the company of man and woman in dauncing, they both observing 
one number and time in the mouvings, was not begun without a special consi- 
deration as well for the conjunction of those two persounes, as for the imitation 
of sundry vertues which be by them represented. And forasmuch as by the 
joyning of a man and woman in dauncing may be signified matrimony, I could, 
in declaring the dignitie and comoditie of that sacrament, make intier volumes, 
if it were not so commonly knowen to al men, that almost every frier lymitour 
caryeth it written in his bosome.” 

Some persons might be so fond as to imagine that the matrons of this our age 
had embraced the doctrines contained in this passage ; but that such a supposi- 
tion is entirely contradicted by the fact, that it lies as far out of the track of the 
researches of dowagers of quality, and the patronesses of Almacks, as of the 
wives of merchants, manufacturers, and shopkeepers ; and also but forthe fact 
so perfectly well understood amongst the most ‘* civilized persons,” no less than 
amongst the letters of land and the makers of cloth and calico, that mothers 
would be the very last persons to encourage balls, were that amusement held in 
the light of a provocative to matrimony. And, after reading this passage of Sir 
Thomas, who will doubt the * dignitie and comoditie thereof?” But there is, 
it must be acknowledged, some difiiculty, for elsewhere he says, ‘In every 
daunce of a most ancient custome ther daunced together a man and a woman, 
holding each other by the hand or by the arme, which betokeneth concord, how 
it behoveth the dauncers, and alsv the beholders of them, to know al qualities 
incident to a man, and also al qualities to a woman likewise appertaining.” If 
the dauncers and beholders could now-a-days attain this insight into character, 
it would have an influence almost miraculous; but this rare perception anhap- 
pily is lost to our times. 

Sir Thomas makes mention of the braule, the bargenett, the pauyons, turgyon, 
and round: ‘In every of the said daunces,” he observes, ‘there was a conti- 
nuitie of mouving the foote, and body, expressing some pleasaunt or profitable 
affects, or motions of the mind.”” To these we may add, from Shakspeare, the 
cinque-pace and the coranto. The lovers of the Bard will not have forgotten 
the compliment tof Sir Andrew Aguecheek, the ‘excellent constitution of 
whose leg,’’ Sir Toby avers, ‘‘ was formed under the star of a galliard ;”’ nor his 
recommendation to the Knight, ‘to go to church”’ in that measure, and “to 
come home in a coranto.” 

All memory of the pavan is now lost, but that it must have been noble its 
very name declares. Sir John Hawkins says, ‘‘ The pavan, from pavo, a pea- 
cock, is agrave and majestic dance. The method of performing it was an- 
ciently by gentlemen, dressed with a cap and sword; by those of the long robe, 
in their gowns; by princes, in their mantles ; and by ladies, in gowns with long 
trains, the motion whereof in the dance resembled that of a peacock’s taib. 
This dance is supposed to have been invented by the Spaniards. Grassineau 
says its tablature on the score is given in the ‘ Orchesographia’ of Thoinet 
Arbeau. “Every pavan has its galliard, a lighter kind of air, made out of the 
former.” If, dear reader, you have travelled out of the sound of Bow-bell, you 
may have seen a peacock, the bird of Juno, sunning himself in the bright beams 
of summer. How beautifully-lofty is his air, how majestic his march, bow 
stately alike in motion or in his pauses! I despair of making it understeod by 
my countrymen, fallen away as they are from their ancient ‘* measures,” but an 
Italian would feel the full force of the derivative; it is embodied in his lan- 
guage, and it is thus that one of the Italian Novelists describes a noble of the 
fourteenth century :—** Il conte passeggiava in una sala della sua casa gia bell’ 
e all’ ordine, con una roba di velluto fiorato e un par di calzaretti colla punta 
pit longa che non il piede, curvata all’ insu, e tenutacon una catenella d’ oro 
che si alleciava sotto il ginocchio; passeggiava pavoneggiandosi tutto di trovarso 
cosi vago.”’ 

Pavonecctanposi!—there is a word, indeed, smooth and high-sounding, 
and yet elate as the neck, and long and trailing as the hundred-eyed train of the 
glittering favourite of the Queen of Olympus. What a dance must have been 
the pavan. 

T’o return from this digression. We had an express minuet de la cour, and 
I have heard Noverre relate, that his method of teaching the ladies who were 
to dance at Court was to attach a tablecloth twelve yards long to their bodices, 
and thus they were literally ¢rained to the performance. ‘The art was, to get 
rid of the embarrassment by disengaging this troublesome appendage by a jerk 
of the foot, withvut disturbing the dignity of the person, or the carriage of the 
head. 

Nor was our minuet deficient in grace and gallantry. ‘The bows with which 
it commenced and closed, declaratory in action of that *‘ generous loyalty to 
rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified obedience,” which Burke has 








immortalized in description—the passing from side to side, reflecting, as it were, 
the mutual graces and acknowledgements of the parties; the lofty air with 
which the hat was placed upon the head, and raised again at the conclusion ;— 
if it be a fact, as I believe all know it to be, that the mind and feelings conform 
to the exterior expression with which, in exhibitions like this, it is the object to 
invest the person, I am sure that nothing was ever invented more intensely capable 
of filling the mind with sensations of the truest dignity, than the deportment the 
minuet demanded. ‘Try the experiment upon this dance and the galopade ;—it 
is the difference in sentiment between the knight and the horse-boy. I affirms 
that the nation felt all this—for the minuet had become the test of gracefulness. 
It was the universal study. All balls began with it, and so much was it the de- 
light of the people, that Noverre danced it almost every night, for twelve years 
at Drury-lane. . 
But much esteemed as was this dancer of minuets in England, his celebrity 
did not bear him to half thevelevation to which a similar exercise of talent exalt- 
| ed the French artist Marcel in his own country. His rise is thus related. In 
1780 an opera-ballot was given at Paris, called The Venetian Festival. In one 
of these scenes a minuet was both danced and sung. The principal dancers 
having miserable voices, it Was impossible to make them do both. Marcel, a 
very moderate artist, possessed a large and well-formed person, & handsome 
countenance, and sang very agreeably ; *‘ an unequivocal proof,” says the naive 
anecdotist, ‘that he could not dance.” To him the managers intrusted the 








task, although he was nearly unknown. He sang pleasantly, and moved the 
minuet with a natural elegance, which his figure and carriage lent him, and with 
| the assurance common to mediocrity. ‘The beavties of the Capital, always apt 
|to run into extremes, pronounced Marcel to be charming, delicious, divine ! 
| Marcel had a degree of tact not very common amongst the professors of his 
| art. Even when he became old and gouty, and could not walk down-stairs with- 
out tottering, he sustained his dignity by wearing 4 peruke efter the fashion of 
{ Louis XIV., by carrying a gold-headed cane, and leaning on two lacqueys for 


and the quadrille is now in some danger of being whirled off | support. 


| Proud of his accidental reputation, vain by nature, and insolent by success, he 
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i i igh rank a levity of speech the most bold and im- 
ply Pa Chad bs a sort of conventional understanding, os vy 
were not annoyed by his freedom, but contented themselves with laug og 
him, and saying, “ He is amusing, and, though rough, is open and bones ae 
sides which, he thoroughly understands his business, and has a degree 0 — 
no one else possesses.” ‘Thus authorised, he would say to one duchess, As ¢ 
dame, you make a curtsey like a housemaid.” To another: ‘“* You be aa 
room, ma’am, like a fish-wench. Get rid of that wretched deportment j r = 
your salutation ; do not forget your nobility, but let it accompany So y ~ 
least important actions.” So perfect a charlatan was he, that he woul — 
an air of abstraction, lean his head upon his cane, appear to be lost in thoug a“ 
and then feigning an a which his meres could never inspire, 
claim, ‘* What things there are in a minuet: 

“a, doen of Elizabeth and Charlotte were not the only Courts we 
“ dauncing”’ hath been practised. From Sir Christopher Hatton down to i 
Henry Petty, whose inimitable grace when Chancellor of the woe pl : 
been bequeathed to posterity by the pencil of Gilray, statesmen have “ tr 
measure” as well as carried one; which Touchstone so emphatically pro- 
nounces to be part of the accomplishments and duties of a courter, “et it 
stands upon authority the most ancient and respectable. It should seem that 
the poetry of motion was not only thought a decorous exercise, but a necessary 
exhilaration to those undergoing the weightier labours of the law. ‘The Judges 
themselves, and not very remotely either, ‘‘ in compliance with ancient custom 
danced every year in the hall of Sergeant’s Inn, on Candlemas-day. That 
nothing may be wanting,”’ says Dugdale, ‘‘ they have very anciently had daunc- 
ings for their recreation and delight, commonly called ‘ revels, allowed at 
certain seasons.” And again, ‘ nor were these exercises of dancing merely 
permitted, but thought very necessary, as it seems, and much conducing to the 
making of gentlemen more fit for their books at other times ; for, by an order 
made 6th Feb., 7 Jac., it appears that the under-barristers were by decimation 
put out of commons for example sake, because the whole bar offended by not 
dancing on Candlemas-day preceding, according to the antient order of this 
society when the Judges were present ; with this caution, that, if the like fault 
were committed afterwards, they should be fined or disbarred.””, Why has this 
custom been discontinued! How excellent a “ recreation and delight” it 
sweuld be to the young Templars of our day to see Lord Brougham in a pavan, 
and Lord Lyndburst in a galliard, Lord Denman in a bargenett, Lord Abinger in 
a coranto, Justice Park and Justice Patteson dos a dos, and Justice Ciaselee in 
a pas seul; the whole bench indeed might add another to their circui/s In the 
grand rond; while the venerable Ex-Chancellor Eldon, whose age will excuse 
him more active interposition, might find a /ocus standi, sanction the exercita- 
tion by his superior presence, nod, for the first time in his life, his undoubl- 


ing approbation, and give judgment in the verse of his namesake, Sir Wal- 
ter :— 


“Sure never a hall such a Galliard did grace !” 

Let us now chassée from the court to the country party, (a change not quite 
so common as the reverse,) and inquire what is become of the country-dance 1 
Who hath even heard of it solate? Who now recollects its two superlatives, 
the Cushion Dance, and Sir Roger de Coverley, with one or both of which every 
Christmas party used to conclude! Who now remembers the figures or the 
steps! The exchange between the top and the bottom couples—the throwing 
down the cushion as an excuse for a kiss—the flight and pursuit, and the lively 
action into which the whole assembly was thrown by these really joyous and 
mirthful pleasures? Alas! they have joined the dance of Death! And yetit 
should seem that, the hornpipe excepted, the country-dance was the only one 
that was truly English. The hornpipe was, and perbaps is, the property of the 
sailor. If there be any meaning attached to the title of the most popular tune 
to which it was ever executed, * the College Hornpipe,” indicates that it was 
once among the exercises of an university education ; and though since exalted 
by Parisot and Miss Gayton, whose delightfully simple elegance is scarcely yet | 
forgotten by the older frequenters of the King’s Theatre, it is now only to be 
seen in the spirited performance of ‘T. P. Cooke upon the stage, at a dancing- 
master’s ball in the country, or in the cabarets of a sea-port. 

And this brings us to almost the only region where the present system has | 
produced manifest improvement—the dancing-master’s ball. I searcely know 
whether such public trials of skill and method now exist in the Metropolis, for | 
by a conversion, not to say a perversion, of the philosophy of taste, drill-ser- | 
geants and posture-masters, neck-swings, gymnastics, and callisthenics, are sub- 
stituted very much for that slow but sure and steady system of tuition, which 
inspired ease and grace of manner and motion, while its immediate objects 
seemed only steps and figures. The dancing-master’s ball still keeps its place 
in the provinces. 1 can well remember when the whole exhibition upon such 
an occasion was the march called “ Leading in,” (and which still sustains its 
honoured place,) the minuet, the English-country dance and hornpipe, with the 
exotic additions of the allemande and cotillion. A quadrille, as the fancy dance 
composed by the master was then called, formed the almost solitary miracle of 
the night. Our ears were wearied and torn to pieces with the tiresome repeti- 
tion of the same dull éunes, scratched upon two or three fiddles and a base—the 
eyes with the same uniformity of figures—and after the first half hour, the 
whole worshipful company of relations, from grandmammas down to second 
cousins, with the tribe attendant of governesses, school-mistresses, teachers, 
and half-boarders, wished that darkness would cover all, except when their own 
litle darlings were led out to share a similar consummation of good wishes 
from all the rest of the spectators. Then for dress! Good Lord! what the 
poor dear boys suffered both in mind and body, from a stiff cloth suit, made 
like their grandfather’s and almost as big—a flat triangular mass of black felt, 
called a cocked hat, without which it was impossible to appear! The laughter 
that assailed them when these three-cornered trenchers were placed upon their 
miserable and devoted heads in the course of the minuet! And then the misses 
in whalebone boddices—long waists, a blue satin slip, and starched muslin frock 
—the hair craped with hot irons! O the little mawkins! 
forget them. 

The ba!l of the present time exhibits not only method but variety. The 
spectator is delighted with a diversity of running through countless mazes of 
Step, movement, and grouping, from the fearful trial of the pas seul, (for which 
we have no equivalent term,) to combinations of twenty or more of these mor- 
tal sylphs and fairies. Grace and sentiment too are now nationalized among us, 
(at least among our children,) from the dances of all Enrupe, from the regions 
of the genii, and from the beautiful imaginations of mythology. When we 
look upon the stately minuet, succeeded by the airy gavot, the best days of 
France appear to rise iv courtly guise before us. The modern quadrilles give 
to our mind a Leau ideal of her peasantry enjoying the féle du jour—the deep 
sentimentalisin of the German character alternately glides and melts before us 
in the waltz. But the most delicious, because the most easy, graceful, yet art- 
less, display of the * poetry of motion,” appears in the Polish mazurka. It is 
so light, so buoyant, so fluating, so elegant, so exactly f?med—I mean musically 
—it expresses the dance of a train of nymphs luxuriously, yet innocently, ming- 
ling gaiety with grace; it inspires those deep, yet nameless feelings which na- 
ture breathes into the soul when we look upon cloudless skies, drink the climate 
of the voluptuous south, and linger amid its richest, warmest scenery. In 
short, all that we love to enjoy through the eye, in the landscapes of Claude— 
through the ear in the melodies of Mozart. ‘The hornpipe brings us back to the 


ruder, bat not less homefelt, frank and fearless temper of our own brave coun- 
trymen, like— 











It is impossible to 


——— ‘that thrice repeated cry, 

In which old Albion’s heart and tongue unite ; 
Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight, 

And bid each arm be strong, or bid each heart be light!” 


The music keeps equal pace in the progression. 


; u The most beautiful airs from 
the Italian, Swiss, German, and French composers of modern date fall sweetly 


on our cars, and give force to the illusion 


I have said that the country-dance was expelled by the Irish and Scotch reels, 
and by no other dances have so much spirit been infused into our “‘revels.”” In- 
finitely below the countries where these are native, and where they are second 
only to the pipes in their force of inspiration, the English yet entered into their 
practice with energy and enthusiasm, without which, indeed, it is scarcely pos- | 
sible to listen to the sprightly airs, remarkable amongst all other melodies for 
their marked rhythm that is the very soul of music, or to attempt the variety of 
sleps which contribute to their vivacity. ‘They were the dances supremely cal- | 
culated for the mirthful many ;, and when we used to see whole lines of reels 
formed, with groups standing round jn ball-rooms or at Vauxhall more espe- 
cially, wafting to replace those exhausted but still amused with the joyous oxer- 


cise, It was linpossible not to be struck with their peculiar aptitude to public | 
estivity. 
And to what have these given place ? 


lo a dance, not, indeed, triste in its 
Own characteristics, 


or ainongst its inventors, 


but rendered : 

: ier infinitely sombre, 

pe a'imost melancholy, by the manners of the ti ne at which it is introduced 
ind the count » J . : . ict . 
nd the country by which it is adopted When the quadrille was Grat brouebt 
Mmongst us, it was hailed as a novelty superior in active grace ond. wallet i 
parent, the cotillien, which was slower and more dienit ie 

chiefly nec. ss wore dignitied The very step 

. Ssary to its execution—its very nam: is de 2énih Jeclared 
light, airy, and buoyant nature. This. hor phyr)—declared its 
ee os A t “e eur 1s, However, was but one of the multitude 
‘ny-twinkling feet were instructed to dazzle the « 
exalt the : ‘ } 8 
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clude, with the philosophic M ipathy in the farce, | 
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you call this dancing ?”’ exclaimed the great octogenarian Commoner, —— 
looking upon a set of quadrilles in the ball-room of an eastern county no —“ 
‘In my time, such lovely partners wonld have inspired every young > with 
a gaiety approaching to ecstacy! Why, these fellows move like sleep-wa _ ! 
And so they did, and su theydo. The perfection of fine manners 1s to _ ve 
all feeling, which is, in truth, the simplest of all expedients to reduce the du 
and the sensitive to the same level. And it is thus that our manners are de- 
monstrated in our iightest amusements. 

But the number of my page warns me toa finale. I shall ete ey no farther 
than to mention the strong contrast of opinion which has attended t J ponerese 
of the waltz, and one other—the latest modern invention of the art. The by » 
was first, I believe, brought into general observation (for we were then mee) - 
from the Continent) by the novel of the “ Sorrows of Ww erter,” wherein, if my 
memory serves me, it is so voluptuously described, that it almost debars a vir- 
tuous woman's joining it.* 


Wher it was first produced in the a it was 
denounced by the newspapers, and declared to be too indecorous for endurance ; 
yet now it is the apnnes delight of the ball. I have old-fashioned we 
and I do not like the familiarity of the contact. The hand of a young girl, 
in whom a keen sense of delicacy ought to be preserved. has no place upon we 
shoulder of chance-medley partner in the public assembly 3 nor, indeed, of a 
man at all ;—it is wholly repugnant to feminine propriety. Nor is it more recon- 
cileable to modesty that a man should unscrupulously embrace the waist of _— 
and beauty. ‘To confirm this opinion, I saw a young lady of quality expose to 
gross insult from a young nobleman during one of these “spinnings ; nor could 
she resent, or even complain, without an exposure which would have subjected 
her ever after to the most mortifying reflections ; and this happened ina 
private room at a nobleman’s house, where a hundred and fifty persons were 
present. The crowd afforded the opportunity. Such exposures are inevita- 
ble ; for there is no trust but in the forbearance of the individual—no very safe 
reliance. 

I come now to my last dance, which is none of those I have yet 
named ; neither is it the balancez, nor the grand rond. It is called 
after one still older—the cotillon; and this it is. It begius by some 
six or eight couples waltzing. A chair is suddenly introduced inte the 
ceutre, in which the first gentleman seats his partner. He then leads up and 
presents each of the other gentlemen in succession. If the lady rejects, the 
discarded retires behind the chair ; but when * the right man,’ as the old say- 
ing goes, arrives, she springs up, the time and accent of the music are accelerated 
and off she waltzes with the elected. ‘The rest seize their partners, and the cir- 
cle is continued. Ail, in turn, go through the same process. Three chairs are 
then placed. A lady (in succession) is seated between two beaux, who importu- 
nately solicit her reluctant regard; till, at length, she gives herself, by an impulse 
as it were, to one, and the waltzing is resumed. A gentlemanis then seated in 
the centre chair, hood-winked, anda lady takes the place on each side. In this 
perplexity of choice the Tantalus of the minute remains; till, by a sudden resolu- 
tion, he decides for right or left, uncovers his eyes, and walwzes away with the 
chance-directed partner, followed as before by the rest. The chairs are then 
placed dos d dos triangularly, and three ladies are thus seated ; the youths pace 
round them in a circle; tili each of the fair ones throws her handkerchief, and 
away they again whirl. ‘The men then appear to deliver tu each—but to one 
only is it really given—a ring ; andthe dance concludes by the ladies passing hand 
in hand through arches made by the elevated arms of the gentlemen, till each 
seizes his partner, and once more swings round the circle. We have certainly 
never seen any thing in private society so gay, so full of fantasy, or so charming 
as this display of naiveté, grace, and playfulness. 

I may now curtsey to my partner, for our dance is ended. 





* Any one would deem Lord Byron’s poem of ** The Waltz” a sufficient antidote. 
He has writtenscarcely anything more coarse, yet scarcely anything more strong. 


| In such a matter, his Lordship has a right to be considered authority. If he felt 


thus intensely its infamy—for he makes it nothing less, in all its shapes—to what 
must unhacknied natures be exposed in its practice ! 


Rmpervial Parliament, 


CORPORATIONS (IRELAND). 
Heuse of Commons, May 19. 

Mr. O'BRIEN, as soon as J.ord J. RUSSELL had entered the House, and 
before his Lordship had taken his seat, wished to know what course the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue respecting the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, 
which had been that evening returned to that House from the Lords with alte- 
As an Irishman, he took this earliest opportunity to give 
notice, when the proper time arrived, if no one else proposed it, he would 
move that the amendments be taken into consideration that day six months— 
{ Hear]. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said it had been his intention, as soon as the hour for 
commencing public business arrived, to move that the amendments be printed, in 
order that there might be better opportunity duly to consider their nature and im- 
port. The House could by such means see the facts and bearings of them, pre- 
viously to being required to come to any decision on them. The situation in 
which the House was placed was one that called for the exercise of firmness and 
calmness—[hear, hear}—and he felt assured that the House would nut be found 
wanting in either. A distinguished foreigner, who had recently visited and 
written upon this country, in speaking of the Houses of Parliament had particu- 
larly eulogised the firmness and calmness of the House of Commons on recent 
great and trying occasions; and he doubted not that the House would now, as 
conspicuously as on all former occasions, merit like eulogium. If hereafter they 
should unhappily differ from the other House, he trusted that they might act, as 
not only to deserve the applause of foreigners, but the approbation as well asthe 
support of their countrymen—[hear.] With respect to the amendments to the 
Bill, he confessed that he was not minutely acquainted with them. He had not in- 


dertake to say how far they did, or did rot, differ from the Bill sent by the House 
to the House of Lords. But it would be affectation not to say that the Bill was 
totally altered—[hear], and not only totally altered but altogether different from 
what it was when sent from that House—[hear]. ‘Their Bill was for the regu- 
lation of the Municipal Corporations of Ireland; this Bill left no Corporations 
to regulate ; on the contrary, it was for the destruction, the abolition, the anni- 
hilation, of all the Corporations in Ireland—[hear, hear]. 
say, without proceeding furtherto characterise the Bill, that when he should 
hereafter come to propose the consideration of the Lords’ alterations, he should 
be, as he always had been, far from seeking any collision with the other branch 
of the Legislature. He would stili make many concessions to the other House ; 
he was ready to yield on as many points as possible where a principle was not 
concerned. If the other House urged that the franchise ought to be different 
from that named in the original Bill—if it had said that the power ought to be 
differently arranged—or that the municipal government was far too extended, 
and therefore ought to be circumscribed—he should have been prepared to meet 


the House of Lords on all these points, and to consider their changes. He | 


should nut have allowed his own opinions to stand in the way of fair compromise. 
But beyond that point he could not go; he could hardly contemplate any consi- 
deration or reflection that could lead him to be a participator in any measure for 
altogether depriving Ireland of municipal governments—[cheers], thereby fixing 
a mark or stigma upon that country, which it ought to be their object to unite in 
heart and affections with this country—[hear, hear]. If indeed he thought that 
six out of the eight millions of the peuple of Ireland were alien to the people of 


that country in descent, that these differed from them in language and religion, | 


and were only anxious to shake off a Government which they considered tyran- 
nical and oppressive, then perhaps he might be induced to consent to deprive 
them altogether of free institutions, and look to the sword alone as the means 
of governing them; but entertaining nu such opinion, wishing the people of Ire- 


say with inculgence—he would not say with kindnese—he would not say with 
generosity, but with that degree of justice with which Englishmen ought to, and 
he believed would be prepared to treat their Irish f llow subjects ; believing that 
if the acts of the Legislature with respect to Ireland were framed in the same 


| Spirit which dictated the concession of 1793, and the great concession of Roman 


Catholic emancipation in 1829, and of all the concessions made since the rigour 
of the penal code had been relaxed, the people uf both countries would be firmly 
bound together in the bonds of amity and brotherhood 


. He was prepared to 
adopt a course of conciliation rather than of rigour. 


Unless the Legislature was 


not consent to deprive the people of Ireland altogether of the hope of having 
municipal government—[hear, hear]. If the House should do so, they would 
not only strike a blow at the Union with Ireland—they would not only act un- 
justly with reference tu the Irish people, but would inflict a wound upon t! 
of free government itself—[hear, hear] 
mount to a declaratiou that the principle 


1€ spirit 
Such a proceeding would be tanta 
3 of free government were no lunger to 
be approved of, or even tolerated, by the House of Commons. Having thus. 
without entering into any argument with re spect to the especial ame ndme nts 
under ounsideration, merely stated the view which he would take of any amend- 
ments which went tu abolish municipal government altogether in Irela id, he 
would conclude with moving that the Lords’ amendments to the Bill should be 
printed, and he would presently fix a day for taking them into consideration— 
[cheers]. 

Sir G. SINCLAIR then rose and said—It is well, Sir, for the Protest ints of 
the empire, and especiaily of Ireland, that the measures adopted by this house 
Oo the revision of another tribunal, which it is not in the power of 


And he must here | 


| their gods and of their country. 


| carry through these pernicious enactments, must march into the House of Lords 
| with 150 lackies in blue and buff liveries at his heels. 


| revolution threatened. 


his Majesty’s Ministers to cajole, to intimidate, or to dissolve. No public 
| Assembly deserves or enjoys at the present eventful crisis so prominent a Place 
| in the confidence, respect, and gratitude of the religious and enlightened portion 
of the community. [Cheers.) By a great Majority of those who have an 
thing to lose and who are interested in maintaining the institutions of the 
country, the House of Lords is considered as the main bulwark of our church 
establishment and the chief barrier against democratic encroachment. The 
Noble Lord may think it proper to hold conciliatory language in this House 
but I would call his attention to a letter which has this day appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle from Mr. O'Connell, @ paragraph of which bears more 
directly upon the question now before us. It is—‘I wish to know whether 
the British people are ready to submit in quiet and without remonstrance to the 
irresponsible, and therefore despotic, authority of that assembly, or will they 
now join with me to make the union real, by insisting, in a voice too distinct to 
be misunderstood, and too loud to be neglected, upon an organic change in that 
assembly, such as has become absolutely necessary for the consolidation of a 
real union between both countries, and for the advancement of good Govern- 
ment in each? 1. We will have Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill kicked out. Nocom- 
promise, no submission ; the Lords have commenced the collision; they have 
taken their choice to rest that collision upon the insulting iniquity of refusing 
corporate reform to Ireland. We only follow in their track by throwing out the 
bill, and join issue with them to the country. 2. We appeal to the people of 
England for aid and assistance ; we are entitled to that aid and assistance. In 
the name of the people of Ireland I call upon you for that aid and assistance. 
I quite agree with Mr. O'Connell in his opinion that what he calls justice to 
Ireland can never be effected otherwise than by an organic change in the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords; I therefore call upon, and am entitled to call 
upon, his Majesty’s Ministers, and to ask then whether they are prepared to 
recommend such a measure to His Majesty? Of this they may rest assured, 
that they will find the courage of the House of Lords unflinching and invinci- 
ble. (Hear, hear.] I am persuaded that there is not a single Member of the 
majority by which such signal and ignominious defeats have been inflicted on 
His Majesty's Ministers whom any menaces, either in this House or out of 
doors, will cause to swerve from the path of duty. [Hear, hear.] The Lords 
are quite aware of their own strength. Ultra-Whigism and Radicalism are 
like two portentous giants brandishing enormous clubs, and threatening a whole 
phalanx of antagonists with annihilation by a single blow ; butif any adventurous 
Knight advances fearlessly to the rencontre, the whvle colossal monsters are at 
once metamorphosed into gaunt corporals, and their weapons fall powerless 
from their hands. We heard a great deal last year of bullying and blustering 
about altering the constitution of the House of Lords, and sundry formidable 
notices were elicited by the remarks which I myself took the liberty to submit 
but all this vaunting and vapouring terminated in the utter abandonment of the 
propositions thus recorded, and nothing ensued but a display of vague and vapid 
declamation. 

Why do not the gentlemen who, out of doors, are the Bombardinians and 
Bombastes Furiosos of Reform in the House of Lords, come forward at this 
moment with their specific propositions The order book is before them, pen 
and ink are at their service, and J challenge any of them to place a definite 
motion on the table. Not one of them has ventured to take so bold and 
decisive a step, or to utter any one word on the subject within the walls. (Seve- 
ral Hon. Members on the Ministerial side here exclaimed, ‘The Attorney 
General?”’) I beg my Learned Friend’s pardon; I forgot that this enviable 
distinction belonged to him; and the ominous Red book lies most seasonably 
within his reach, so that a notice for effecting an organic change in the constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords may at this moment be recorded by the first Law 
Officer of the Crown. (Loud cries of **Hear.”] Sir, His Majesty’s Ministers 
| have in no respect evinced such unparalleled dexterity as in muzzling and 
| manacling their Radical confederates. In this respect they remain me of what 
| J once heard concerning certain Indian jugglers, who constituted a few years 
| ago the delight and admiration of the metropolis. I was informed that each of 
| these wonderful conjurers, among other notable feats,used to take a basket full of 
| boa constrictors out of a cage, and would allow them with perfect impunity to 
| coil round his thighs, legs, arms, or neck, and even, I believe, to put their heads 
| into his mouth. 
| If any uninitiated bystander had taken any similar liberties with these 

dangerous animals, he would at once have been stung to the quick ; but if one 
| of the conjurers held up his fore finger, or touchad them with his wand, they 
| quickly uncoiled themselves, and crawled back to their respective dens, where 
they were no sooner arrived, than their eyes glared, their mouths foamed, and 
| their hisses were so appalling, that the stoutest heart began to quail. The 
| Radicals in this House are in a similar state of subjugation to the potent spells 
of his Majesty’s Government. The left wing of the confederate army plays 
| the game of ‘follow my leader,” with the same facility as the right. All their 
| own peculiar nostrums are either mitigated or laid on the shelf; but as soon as 
they return to their respective constituencies, and require to make a grand 
display at some great dinner or public meeting, the public is regaled with most 














, eloquent effusions upon House of Lords reform, the annual Parliaments, or any 


of the other peculiar doctrines which bewilder and impose upon the mul- 
titude, 

Look for instance, at the case of my Honourable Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex ; he seems to me to have of late had at least two fits of political para- 
lysis ; [loud cheers and laughter) his mouth is drawn altogether to one side ; 
his tongue refuses any longer to discharge that effort which is at one time exe- 
cuted with so much zeal and ability, of demolishing superfluous patronage, and 
denouncing Ministerial profusion. Ah, Sir, my Hon. Friend would not have 


| been caught napping if a Tory Government had proposed such extravagant mea- 


sures as he now leaves for the salutary correction of the House of Lords. We 
should then have no voting that black was white, but we should have had debate 
upon debate, and division upon division, and every clause would have been sift- 


| ed, and every fraction of every charge contested with unshrinking pertinacity, 
formed himself of the nature of many of them; and he therefore would not un- | 


and the lists of majorities and minorities would have been circulated in red and 
black ink throughout every district in the empire. Before I conclude, I once 
more turn to the Noble Lord, and ask him how he expects, that without an 
organic change in the House of Lords, he can ever hope to carry the clause for 
pillaging the church of Ireland of its property, or any bil! for establishing through- 
out Ireland a chain of Popish fortresses for endangering the security of the Pro- 
testant population? [Cheers. ] 

Does the Noble Lord recollect the expedient to which Brennus had recourse 
for overwhelming that august.assembly of Roman patricians whose constancy he 
he could not subdue! He led into the senate-house “a band of fierce barba- 
rians from the hills,’ and immolated those il!ustrious patriots at the shrine of 


And thus, sir, the Noble Lord, if he wishes to 


0 i {Loud cheers and laugh- 
ter.] The Notle Lord bas quoted the opinion of a distinguished foreigner with 


regard to the comparative merits of the Houses of Parliament. Sir, I contend, 
if we may judge from experience and observation, there is a great preponder- 
ance in this country over elective talent. How few bills are ever sent up from 


| this House which do not bear the most palpable and humiliating marks of 


crude and partial legislation? And it is as much the practice, as it is the 


| province of the House of Peers to detect and to rectify our blunders, to supply 


our omissions, and to reconcile our incongruities. I ask every one who hears 


| me, whether there is any comparison between the attention paid to our de- 


bates and the interest excited when the same question is discussed in another 
ace 1 
place? 


How few persons are found seated during our debates on the commodious 


| benches provided for their reception; but when the very same bill is discussed 


in the House of Lords, we find half the Cabinet Ministers, and all the leaders 
of Opposition, and even many of the stanchest House of Lords reformers stand- 


| ing with great personal inconvenience at their bar for hours together, and listen- 
land to be united with us, and believing that if they were treated—he would not | ing with delight, perhaps not unmingled with envy, to the wisdom and ability 


which are there continually displayed. How grudgingly do these delighted au- 
ditors retire when summoned by a division-bell to vote upon some question in 
this House, of the debate concerning which they have not heard one single 
word (Hear, anda laugh ] But, sir, we cannot be surprised at this soperiori 
ty in the House of Lords when we remember that there are found in that as-- 
sembly the most learned of our clergy, the most profound of our lawyers, the 
most distinguished of our heroes, and the most influential of our country gen- 
tlemen. I conclude by reiterating the expression of my conviction, that the 


| conduct of the House of Lords will create throughout the country a feeling of 
prepared to retrace its steps and to change the course of policy which it had | 


recently adopted towards Ireland, he thought that the House of Commons would | 


confidence, and thankfulness on the part of those whose approbation it must be 
the object of every generous and well-regulated mind to conciliate and to pos- 
sess, and that the names of those noblemen whe have stood pruminently for- 
war as the defenders of our Protestant institutions will be handed down to 
the latest posterity among the most distinguished patriots of this age and nation. 
{Loud cheers, which lasted for some minutes. ] 


Mr. HUME said, if the Hon. Member spoke from authority, this was tanta- 


| mount to the denial of justice to Ireland—that the collision between the two 


Houses had commenced, and that it could only lead to organic change in the 
House ot Lords. 

Sir J. GRAHAM submitted that if this were indeed their position, then was 
He, for one, should resist organic change of the House 
of Lords, deeming it neither more nor less than revolution. He regretted that 


| this question was raised, and that the calmness recommended was not prac- 


tised. As to the Bill, he must say that the concessions made to Ireland, in- 


stead of promoting content and diminishing demands, only increased discon- 
tent and multiplied claims ; 


and that he, therefore, should take his stand against 
concessions that had only such calamitous results 
‘ 
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erent eI . . 
“a MENTS said that, as an Irishman, he would not silently hear any 
Lord “ of “concessions.” Ireland asked equal rights, equal justice. 


— a few remarks from Mr. E. Denison, &c., the amendments were order- 
THE CANADAS. 


ed to be printed. 
House of Commons, May \6. 

Mr. ROEBUCK as an amendment on the reading of the first order of the day, 

‘a speech of considerable length, moved * that the House resolve into 
a ittee of the whule House, to take into consideration such parts of 31st 
Commit c. 31, as relate to the Executive and Legislative Councils of the Ca- 
ty for the purpose of rendering the same efficient to the good government 

ces.” 
Py PGREY opposed the motion, as only calculated to widen the breach 
on ae existed, especially as a Commission had gone to the Canadas to in- 
vestigate the whole subject. — 

Mr. ROBINSON also resisted the motion on like grounds. : ' 

Mr. HUME supported the proposition ; it would be beneficial ; it most cer- 
tainly would not increase animosities in the Canadas. If, however, the Go- 
vernment performed what was promised (and there were now pledges before 

he country.) he advised Mr Roebuck to withdraw the motion. — 7 
; Mr ROEBUCK replied, and said he was not ashamed of being the hired 
advocate of the Canadas. He would withdraw the motion. ; ‘ 

sirJ HANMER disputed the right of Members to- receive pay for their 
services in the House of Commons. oe } 

Mr ROEBUCK said he was prepared to justify it, there being precedent for 
it in the case of the late Mr Huskisson, Mr Burge, and MrP Stewart. : 

Sir R PEEL said that the understanding on which the motion was with- 
drawn, was calculated to excite false expectations in the Canadas—namely, 
that a change of the Government there was under consideration ; and he 
begged not to be deemed any party to such an understanding. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL thought it would be best in this instance that the co- 
lonists should hear the question, which was one of vast importance, upon its own 
merits, to be decided without further agitation either by themselves or their 
agents, through the more legitimate medium of the Commission issued by his 
Majesty, and actually engaged in investigating those complaints. The motion 
was finally, pursuant to the recommendation of Mr Hume, withdrawn. 

TIMBER DUTIES. 
House of Commons, May 20. 

Mr. HAWES begged to put a question to the President of the Board with 
regard to the timber duties. A great many persons interested in the timber trade 
were anxious to know what were the intentions of his Majesty's Government in 
reference to the timber duties. In cons-quence of information he had received, 
and which he looked upon as iantamount to official, he was led to believe that 
it was intended to leave the rate of duty the same as at present, but that the 
mode of levying it should be changed to measurement. His constituents were 
extremely anxious that the question should be settled; but they were apprehen- 
sive the alteration proposed on the mode of levying it by their timber being mea- 
sured twice, would be most injurious and inconvenient to those in the trade. 

Mr. POULETT THOMPSON said it was not the intention of his Majes- 
ty's Government to introduce any measure on the subject of the timber duties 
this Session. But with respect to the other point referred to by the Hon. Mem- 
ber, namely, the mode of levying the duty by measurement, that subject was 
under the consideration of his Majesty's Government; and it therefore was 
not in his power to give any positive information. In any arrangement, how- 
ever, that should be made, the point alluded to by the Hon. Gentleman, namely, 
the propriety of avoiding the measurement of timber twice, would be attended 





to. 

Mr. G.F YOUNG said that inasmuch as any change in the mode of levying 
the duties would have an effect similar to an alteration in the duties—(cries 
of ** Order, urder’’). 

Mr. WARBURTON rose to order. If what the Hon. Gentleman was about 
stating was in the form of a simple question, he should be sorry to interrupt him 
on this or any other subject; but if it was not so, he was entering ona regular 
statement. 

Mr. G. F. YOUNG would pot it in the shape of a question, and express his 
hope that if any alteration were intended in the mode of levying the duties 
on timber, all parties interested would get due notice of such an intention. 

SPAIN. 
House of Commons, May 20. 

Mr. MACLEAN said that as his Majesty’s Government were taking a con- 


siderable part in the contest now going on in the Nurth of Spain, he wished to | 


ascertain from the Noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether, sup- 
posing the English merchants, or Russian or American, proposed to carry on 
any mercantile transactions with the adherents of Don Carlos, any instructions 


were given to the cruisers under the command of Lord John Hay to interfere | 


with such transactions ? 

Lord PALMERSTON ssid that the instructions given to his Majesty’s 
cruisers under the command of Lord John Hay, were in strict accordance with 
the treaty of alliance existing between the four Powers. 

Mr. MACLEAN said his question was not as to the nature of the quadruple 
treaty, but as to whether the English cruisers would interfere with any com- 
mercial transactions. 

Lord PALMERSTON said he could not undertake to say what Lord John 
Hay might do. 
conceive the naval force interfered with commercial relations, the better course 
for the Hon Gentleman to adopt would be to bring that case forward—[hear] 

Mr. WYNN thought that his Majesty’s subjects had a right to information 
from the Government as to whether they were at liberty to trade with a particu- 
lar port—(several Hon. Member's ‘* What port?’) Any port in the posses- 
sion of those who, being adherents of Don Carlos, were called by some parties 
Insurgents. 

Lord PALMERSTON said it was right well known to our merchants what 
restrictions were placed by the Spanish Government on the trading with those 
parts by other nations. 

Mr. C. W. WYNN said that his question referred to English merchants, 


and as to whether they would be allowed by the English cruisers to carry on 
He did not want to know what Spain did, but what the King of Eng- | 


trade. 
land did—[cheers]. 


Mr. MACLEAN gave notice that he should hereafter move for a copy of the | 


instructions given to Lord John Hay—[hear]. 

Captain BOLDERO begged to ask the Noble Lord if Lord John Hay acted 
according to instructions in directing the firing on the Carlist works in the late 
affairs between the Christinos and the Carlis:s ? 

Lord PALMERSTON said, that Lord John Hay acted according to his in- 
structions. 

PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 

In the Commons, the business was commenced with the ceremony of Mr 
O'Connell taking the oaths and his seat for Kilkenny; and his first act, on re- 
entering the House, was to present a petition against the return of the sitting 
Members for Dublin. This was pretty well for a beginning. 
the country, it seems, have not yet had enough of the Dublin election. 
Mr. O'Connell did not stop there ; before the night was over he gave a notice 
which shows that certain significant indications of the approach of a combined 


effort of the Whigs and Radicals to shake the constitution to its centre were 


not exhibited in vain. The notice was, that on the 2ist of June he would 
move for leave to bring in a biil to reform tha House of Lords. Mr. Grove 
Price, however, gave notice of a motion to expunge Mr. O’Connell’s notice on 
the next supply day, so that we may look forward to more warm work after the 
holidays than was already provided when the two Huuses joined on the Irish 
Corporation Reform Bill. 

Lord PALMERSTON stated in answer to a question from Mr Robinson, that 
he could give no information relative to our negociations with Portugal with re- 
gard to cominercial treaty. 


Lord J. RUSSELL presented the third report of the ecclesiastical com- | 


mission, and brought in a bill to carry into effect such recommendations of the 
commissioners as relate to the territorial division of the dioceses, their revenues, 
and the patronage of the sees. 


regulate the secular jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York. Both bills were 


read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 13:h of June. | 


In answer to a question, Lord J. Russell stated, that he hoped to be able to 


proceed with the Marriage Bill and the Registration Bill on the 6th of June. | 


The Stamp Daties Bill was committed pro forma, several amendments made in 
it, and the bill, as amended, ordered to be printed 
The Tithe Commutation Bill was also committed pro forma, amendments, 
made in it, and the bill ordered to be further considered three weeks hence. 
—<i 
DR. HAMPDEN. 


This gentleman, whose peculiar notions on religious doctrines, as set forth 
g ’ Pp 


by him in his Bampton Lectures, were a subject of general remark and much | of Peers reformed, &c., much to the alarm and terror of sundry old ladies of 
censure at the time, has recently been appointed by the Whig Ministry Professor of | 1.541, sexes who have money in the funds; but we do not see that any well- 
This appointment has given much offence in the high church | 


Divinity at Oxford. 
circles and may possibly lead to a revocation of the appointment. 
ing from the John Bull, will show how the case stands at present. ] 
{t appears that the form of a Statue so arbitrarily and insultingly shelved by 
the late Proctors at Oxford, against the opinion of a majority of the University 
so large that it might be ca'led the University itself, is again to be promulgated 


in a Congregation to-morrow, and proposed m Convocation on Thursday, upon 
the requisition from certain members of Convocation. 


The follow- 


The appointment of Dr. Hampden has caused such a sensation in the Uni- | 





| 
But if any case occurred in which the Hon. Gentleman should | 


The House and | 
But | 


Lord J. Russell also brought tm a bill to} 


ric ALON. = — 693 


versity, that some formal act of censure, on the part of the University, is im- | are less popul inni i i I aed 
‘ ) ’ pular than they were at the be: . 
peratively required. Tt is with a view—we use the words of the requisitionists Grey’s Stanley-ridden eshte, they. hone er planta 2 a given 
™ - clear the University from the charge of sanctioning such principles as | mach offence to the masses; and it is admitted on all hands, that though they 
om: onden has avowed and maintained, and to prevent, as far as possible, the | Manage to keep the Tories out, this has been, so far, the utmost limit of their 
rejecied by the p oe from them,” that the measure previously proposed, and | power as a reforming administration. ‘They carry -on the mere routine of go- 
the Proctors, is again brought forward. | vernment, but cannot pass a single legislati 5 improvement. * Con- 
The position in which his Majesty is placed by the appointment of Dr. Hamp- Se a eae . _ 


; sidering” —that is, standing still be thei 
den, : f " - oo . . g still—seems to be their forte as regards acts of 
Soot 3 romp A eel to his Majesty's loyal and devoted subjects, who— | Parliament. Lord Lyndhurst has been virtually prime minister, negatively at 


upon his Royal declaration, made soon after his accession | least, ever since Lord Melbourne’ i 
to the Throne, that ‘he would follow the steps of his [llustrious father King is becoming thoroughly eel <v Teele enctee pat 
George the Third ;” and again, in his Majesty’s memorable speech to the | wou almost prefer a state of things under which the Teries should be o} nl 
Bishops, when his Majesty not only renewed the declaration, but added, “It | responsible for their own doings. Those earnest reformers in the Conia 
was time for every one to speak ont,”—are equally satisfied at this moment , who are most stanch in their support of Ministers, find it necessary, out of 
that his Majesty’s heart and mind are as piously and constitutionally devoted to | doors, to apologise for beingso. Mr. O'Connell will know what is meant Pro- 
the Church Establishment of the empire, and its maintenance, as they have | fessing themselves for popular support, Ministers are themselves open to To 
ever been, and therefore lament deeply the abuse and profanation of his Majes- | intrigues at court. The present intrigue against Lord Melbourne individually, 
ty’s name, by which Dr. Hampden has been appointed by the King’s Ministers, (and time will show that it is altogether a party plot,) proves his political weak. 
his Majesty's Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. ness. He is presumed to be tottering,—that is, liable to be knocked down 
It is true that Dr. Hampden previously held three offices in the University. with a feather. Though the result may come slowly the same causes will 
With his appointment as Principal of St. Mary Hall and toa Professorship, the | always produce the same effects; and the mode of Lord Grey’s fall, now un- 
University had nothing to do; nor could he, in either of those capacities, inflict derstood by everybody, shows the insecurity of Lord seit lit position It 
very great and extensive injuries in consequence of his religious principles (at | appears, therefore, by no means improbable, that if the Commons should accept 
least his religious preachings) upon the rising generation of the Clergy. With | Sir Robert Peel’s measure for the Government of the Irish towns, they will 
respect to his Bampton Lectures, it was in the very office of lecturer that he give Sir Robert Peel more power over all those towns than he now exercises in 
committed the errors, since objected to, and which the University certainly never | his own borough of Tamworth. Is not the risk too great? * * * It appears 
anticipated when they appointed him to the Lectureship. to us, upon full and anxious reflection, that Lord Melbourne's choice now is be- 
Dr. Hampden now denies those errors. But why did he not deny themlong | tween resignation and dismissal. 
ago, when they were first canvassed and condemned ! 


And when does he deny | 
them? He now says, he was misunderstood. If in what he composed, wrote, 


OO 








If this state of things be true, and why should it be doubted, since it is 
preached, printed, and published, and allowed to circulate, anexplained or un. | seemed it by the party itself—what has the country to fear from the O’Connel! 
qualified, for years—if in this, he is misunderstood—if he possesses the fatal | Cabinet! 

faculty of mystifying ; how are we to be sure that we understand him rightly | Rumors of an unpleasant nature affecting the characters of Lord Melbourne 
now, when he tells us he was misunderstood before? There is at least as much | and the Hon. Mrs. Norton, continue in circulation. A duel is said to have ta- 


reason to fear we may misunderstand him again. | ken place ; another report is that Mr. N. has been pacified. All, however, 





The son of his tutor has written a letter to the Times in which he states that , sand . 
when Dr. Hampden was under his father, his principles were perfectly orthodox. | — in thinking that unless the affair be speedily hushed up, his Lordship must 
This is so much the worse. Had they been heterodox then, and become | 'etire from the Cabinet. 
orthodox since, there might have been hope; but if they were then orthodox, | No fresh military operations of any moment have taken place in Spain since 
and have since become heterodox, the hupe is faint. What chance is there that | the affair before St. Sebastian. The Cabinet of Mendizabel is broken up, as it 


the conversion of maturity will revert to the opinions of youth, which it has | : : , e. 
already controverted end overcome P y ’ | was found by the Queen and her immediate advisers that the Minister was too 


Dr. Hampden is said to be a most amiable man—so much the worse again; | radical in his measures. It is uncertain what councils may be adopted by his 
he is the more dangerous—the goodu:ss of his moral character giving credence | S¥CCessors—-or what degree of permanence or success may attend their efforts 
and currency to the badness of his religious tenets. whatever be their councils. Its not improbable, as Mendizabel is an able 


Himself and his friends, and the Government,—who are hardly his friends, | as well as influential man, that he may yet be brought back and induced to re- 
else they would not have placed him in such a dilemma,—seem all to be per- 


fectly aware of his unfitness for the office, which was obtained for him by a bit Iti , = 4 
of jockeyship of Lord Melbourne, who stole a start upon the Archbishop of tis determined to send another exploratory expedition to the Polar Basin, 
Canterbury, and left his Grace in London with the remonstrance of the Uni- | the command of which will be entrusted to Capt. Back. H.M. Ship Terror 
versity, waiting to present it to his Majesty, while his Lordship drove off for ; will be immediately fitted out for that purpose, and will proceed to Sir Thomas 
Pee yrs = Pring the — a Se gee before = we | Rowe’s Welcome, on the eastern coast of America. There she will be moored 
esty came to town to, or could receive, the Archbishop. ye were the first | white th | : : : : : 
to state this fact. It has been copied into every paper in the empire,—it has | 4 : ; Jawan Captian on to graae _ ateagyies over aad to Evlase 
never been contradicted. If it be not true, it should be, for Lord Melbourne's | egent’s Inlet, a distance of not more than sixty miles, and explore the yet un- 
sake at least—to say no more. known coast from the straits of Fury and Hecla to Point Turnagain, if it be pos- 
The second remonstrance after the appointment, was stifled by a most un- sible. This will settle the dispute whether Sir John Ross’ theory be correct, 
a eee ae oe aes the a in -_ an | that Boothia is a peninsula, and not an island—and also make out and render 
oa ara conenitimnaastae Dr Sendien’s aio. hee. we “hn | certain the line of coast bounding that part of the northern margin of this con- 
of the University was a second time paralyzed ; but these stratagems will not | Caen. 
availeventually. Dr. Hampden being as unlike as possible what was considered Tales of the Woods § Fields: By the author of “* Two Old Men's Tales.” 
a fit and properRegius Professor of Divinity in the reign of George the Third, | Harpers, 1836.—There cannot be a stronger recommendation of this book, 
is consequently and emphatically as unfit to be Regius Professor of Divinity in than the knowledge that it is from the same hand which produced the most ex- 
| the reignof William the Fourth. To give confidence to the loyal, and strength | quisite pieces of pathetic fiction that have been brought out in our days. We 
to those who would perish in defence of the Constitution in Church and State | bave barely been able to dip intothe volume before us, but have seen enough to 
—the Faith must be defended—the King supported—and the University vin- | be assured that it in no degree detracts from the merits of its predecessor. As 
dicated. For the attainment of these important objects—Dr. Hampden must 4 piece of typography it is a fact almost astounding, that this book was stereo- 
be removed. typed, printed, and bouad in 36 hours; and is certainly no way inferior to any- 
| thing that has come from the press of its enterprising publishers in this city. 
| Mr. J. Disturnell, Broadway, has just published a map of the State of New 
| York, put up in a neat and portable form, as most of the very useful publications 
of this publisher are. A listof Rail Roads and Canals is alsogiven. 


| 
sume his station. 
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| CHIE AL BIOW, 


| NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 1836. 
Since our last the Independence has arrived from Liverpool, by which we a 
put in possession of our regular files of London papers to the 22d ult. 

These papers are crowded with interesting Parhamentary intelligence, a¢ will 
be seen from our extracts. Mr. Roebuck, the Agent for the Canadian Grievance 
Factors, brought forward his motion on the 16th of May, which, after a long 
debate, in which Sir George Grey and the Ministers affected to promise every 
thing, yet in reality promised nothing—was withdrawn. 


Mr. Dowton. Our former remarks upon this gentlemen 
were intended as congratulatory to our readers, upon the arrival of a performer, 
who, from our own ancient, and, indeed, recent recollections, as well as from the 
universal acclaim of all his countrymen, we have long considered to be at the 
head of the English “‘ Comedy of Real Life.” We had not then seen him on 
this side of the water, nor had our remarks reference to any performances here. 
Since then we have witnessed his performances, and whilst we recognized with 
unfeigned delight all the chaste and subdued emotions which it was his pecu- 
liarly to unfold, whilst we saw the true personation of character unwarped by 
vulgar contortion, and unstrained by coarse exaggeration—we fancied we saw 
the originator of that classical and matural delineation which its champion, 
Macready, a younger and more energetic advocate, is practically upholding and 
defending. We perceived, however, with regret, that the delicate beauties of 
Dowton’s acting, are not yet fully appreciated. In truth we expected as much, 
although we have no fear for the ultimate triumph of his mode. The public 
taste is slow in alteration. It has long been vitiated both abroad and at home, by 
overstrained action and expression, introduced probably by the rage for melo- 
drama and spectacle, or by the natural desire for applause even at the hands 
ofthe least judging of the audieace. The comic actor, even of the high- 
er range, has been too much encouraged to make grimaces, to get into un- 
gainly positions, to interpolate vulgar and disgusting balderdash, in order to form 
clap-traps ; and these have gradually brought classical representation into disre- 
| pute. Such performances however, leave no satisfactory remembrances behind 
them ; but let any one look back on the uxorious yet well-minded Sir Peter Teazle, 
where, with much comedy there is no buffoonery : or the exquisite Cantwell, 
| who holds up a moral lesson that cannot fail to strike all who do indeed reflect. 
Let these two characters be looked upon as played by Dowton, who is really for 
the time, the one or the other, and we shall find that we love to linger upon 
such accurate discrimination, and we most respect the man who gives our taste 





Park THEATRE. 


re | 


This debate, copied in | 
| full from the Morning Herald, we printed in a Supplement and forwarded to 
| our Colonial readers on Wednesday. We therefore only give an abstract 
| thereof in our regular impression of to-day, coinciding in opinion with the He- 
| rald, that the whole affair was got up by Mr. Roebuck for the purpose of show- 
ing his Canadian employers that he was duly earning his salary. 
| Onthe 18th of May all the amending clauses of the Irish Corporation Bill 
were agreed to in the House of Lords, when the Bill was read a third time and 
| passed. The amendments enbraced the entire plan of Lord Francis Egerton, 
| Sir Robert Peel and the Tories of the Lower House, much of course to the 
annoyance of the Cabinet; indeed, the Marquess of Lansdowne, on whom de- 
volved the duties of Ministerial /eader in the Lords during the absence of Lord 
Melbourne from sickness and lawsuits, was anxious to abandon the bill in toto 
to the Conservatives ; and urged Lord Lyndhurst to adopt itatonce. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, however, was too good a tactician for this, and told the noble Marquess 


that although he had undertaken to whip his bantling, he had no idea of nursing 
it. 


Consequently the Ministry were under the necessity of conducting a 


measure through the House, which was wholly and totally disclaimed and dis- 
| owned by them. 


When the Bill reached the House of Commens a stormy debate took place, 
a part of which we have inserted to-day. Lord John Russell declared the mea- ‘ fe j ‘ ; 
| sure was no longer that of the Cabinet, and expressed his resolute deter- | the opportunity thus - occupy itself. The energies of our quesent favourite 
mination never to be a party to it; yet the Noble Lord concluded his indignant have in Stan? COGTTE SEEM ONE 9 me gapenens of tienes. Nan: he i) CE he Wat 
speech by moving that the obnoxious amendments be printed and taken into | eae autumn of a rich and glowing summer. His benefit takes place on 
, ; onday. 
a The be ers of sterling plays and good acting have of late been repeatedly gra- 
tified in the performance of several admirable characters by Miss Phillips, Mr. 
Abbott, and Mr. Balls. . 
Mr. Ward will, we understand, be the sole Manager at the Montreal Theatre 
| the ensuing season. Mr. Dinmore being unable to proceed to Canada, from the 
long and prosperous season at the Chesnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Vard has also obtained the Quebec Theatre, and his company, which is very 
| efficient, will perform in both cities. 


never agree to the entire Bill, and the Ministers will not again break up their , 


From all this it is perfectly clear that the Ministers will not push matters to 
extremities. Lord John Russell expresses his willingness to make a com- | 
promise, which indeed is the only way the matter can be brought to a con- | 
clusion. The compromise will probably be effected upon the basis proposed 
by the Duke of Richmond, who moved that Some eight or ten of the larger and 
more important towns and cities of Ireland be allowed to exercise Municipal 
rights. We should be glad to see the question adjusted upon some plan of this 
| sort, and we feel convinced that it will be so settled ; because the Lords will 





Proposed City of the Falls.—The grounds, comprising above 400 acres, ad- 
Cabinet upon any Irish question. The effect of the Bill, as brought in by the | joining this delightful situation, have been divided by lott amongst the proprie- 


Whigs, would be to establish Catholic Corporations throughout the greater part | tors. ‘The law-suit which haa ween ag a rr has a in their 
i > i i | The hotels are in new hands—the baths and assembly rooms are com- 
i of Orange Corporations which bave existed heretofore. favour. The . . 
. me papreiyad rien 7 - . ° = ious class was objectionable, the pre- | pleted—a pagoda and gallery with glasses to reflect the Falls, have been erected, 
peed: 3 rome ere ‘. y between the Pavilion Hotel and the Assembly Rooms, which gives a new view 
|dominancy of another is equally so. The amendments of the Lords go 


of the Horse Shoe Fall. We are informed rooms are taken for the Earl of 
to extinguish the predominance of either. The question may then be best set- | Gosford and suite—and the Marquess and Marchioness of Sligo are to pass 
| 


tled by meeting contending parties half-way. | some time there. Rey: Alanna i nies ae ae a nea = 
| Mr. O’Connell—who, as we stated last week, had been unseated for Dublin—in , Lady Gipps, have been amongst the fashionable v SESS BERS 
Rk nw E - | daily arriving, as the absence of fever and ague and of mosquitoes are great at- 
| the mean time addressed a violent letter to the people of England, declaring that tractions, as being so thoroughly exempt from those evils, arising, it is pre- 
| no Union existed between Great Britain and _pneyean as no union has _ sumed, from the agitation of the great falls, whereby the air is delightfully cool- 
| yet existed in Ireland itself, the declaration was not of very great moment. The 


ed in the hot season. The railway paesing through these grounds by the Pavi- 
| Agitator declared that Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill should be “ kicked out;” the House | lion, now being made, will add greatly to the amusement of visitors. The On- 


tario House has been the place selected by the ton for spending the honey- 
moon, as separate apartments may be had. Such a situation on any part of the 
continent of Europe, would in a few years assume a rank among the most at- 
tractive places of fashionable resort—and it will do so here—so a 

IATOR. 


| informed person exhibits the slightest uneasiness at these high-sounding threats. 
| We see nothing, indeed, after a careful examination of our papers, to warrant | 











emacs 
the remotest cause of alarm; on the contrary, some suppose that even the days 


| Ri R. DOW TON begs leave respectfully to inform his friends and the public, 
| of the cabinet are numbered. Such is its ticklish state, from the strength of the 5h that his Benefit will take place on Monday, June 20, on which occasion Mr. 


} ‘ . ‘ . seule hon W ‘i ted the comedy of 
. “ . situation’ of my Lord Melbo . Ev ) Reeve has kindly volunteered his services, when will be presen 

tory opposition, and the “ interesting situation ”’ of my Lore . urne. Even The Road to Ruin—Old Dornton, Mr. Dowton.—The farce of Catching an Heiress 
the London Spectator, a leading racical paper, has the following remarks:— | 


— Baron Sowercroutensausengen, Mr. Reeve. And the farce of Ways a “\" 
There are many indications of such an event as occurred in 1834, Ministers | —Sir David Dunder, Mr. Dowton, une 1S, 
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Che Alvoion. 


A PLACE IN THY MEMORY DEAREST. 









ALLEGRETTO. 




















Song. The words by the author of “ The Collegians,”—composed by Miss Smith. 
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| nother may win and wear— I care not tho’ he 





Remember me not as a lover, 
Whose hepe has been crost, 
Whose bosom can never recover 
The light it hath lost! 
As the young bride remembers the mother 
She loves tho’ she never may see, 
As a sister remembers a brother, 
Oh! Dearest! remember me! 


THE PAINTER, THE ARCHITECT, AND THE REVIEWER 

Great has been the commotion which a distinguished reviewer has this week 
occasioned by cutting-up a picture, not with his pen, but with his penknife. 
The story is thus related. A portrait of Sir John Soane was lately executed by 
Mr Maclise for the Literary Fund Society. 
what older (this we believe to be an unquestionable fact) since he was painted 


Sir John who has grown some- } 
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I am remem - ber'd there ! 
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Could I be thy true lover, Dearest ! 
Could’st thou smile on me! 

I would be the fondest and nearest, 
That ever loved thee! 

But a cloud on my pathway is glooming, 
That never must burst upon thine ; 

And Heaven that made thee all blooming, 





| 


by Sir Thomas Lawrence, thought it some disparagement that he should be de- 
| 


picted with all the changes that time had worked upon his brow—and requested 
the society to return the portrait, promising to present them one by Sir Thomas 

Lawrence in its stead. Now Sir John is a liberal contributor to the fund, and 

he made his future favours contingent upon a compliance with his request. One 

portion of the society thought it better to humour the veteran architect, and re- | 
turn the picture ; another portion could not consent to do what would be highly | 
disrespectful to Mr Maclise, whose performance commanded the approval of all | 
but the sitter. Wide was the breach, fierce the contention between the parties. | 
It promised to be permanent, and probably it would have been, so long as the | 
illustrious original of the portrait chose to remain on this side of Westminster | 
Abbey; butlo! while the debate was at its height, into the committee-room | 
walked ‘a certain literary reviewer ’’ (well known, says the account, ‘ for his | 
social kindness and humanity as well as his heedless eccentricities ’—the for- | 
mer at least being undeniable) and at once put an end to all contention by cut- 

ting what Sir John considered to be his “caricature” in ribands with his pen- 

knife! Whereupon, the whole Society was seized with convulsive fits, and 

each individual member made it a matter of couscience to continue in hysterics 

for eight and forty hours. When they recovered, so dire was the conflict 

created by the peace-making penknife, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields was in danger of | 
becoming a duodecimou edition of the plains of Waterloo. But happily it is 

now hoped, that the mere indictment of our contemporary for felony, and his 

execution at as early a period asthe law will allow (if before trial the better) 

will have the effect of pouring oil upon the troubled waters that are flowing from 

the eyes of the Society. We trust it may. Nay, we believe that everything 

happens for the best, and we doubt not that our contemporary will be hanged 

very much to his advantage. At the same time, we venture to suggest, that as 

he is only guilty of cutting and maiming a picture, it may be sufficient to hang 

his portrait—in the very place where hung his victim. He should be forthwith 

drawn, and quartered—upon the Literary Fund Society. 


ON MACLISE’S PORTRAIT 
OF MACREADY IN MACBETH. 
Maclise’s ‘“* Macready’s Macbeth,’ 
As a picture defies all attacks ; 
Yet, uniting these three in a breath, 
It is only a view of—Al-macks. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION 
OF SIR JOHN SOANE’S PORTRAIT, BELONGING TO THE LITERARY 
FUND SOCIETY 


“ Dear Fund,” says Mr. J., with truth’s own grace, 
* Your Knight I’ve slaughtered with my penknife’s lance ; 
But then, if J bad not destroyed his face, 


You would have surely lost his countenance.” 
A togical defence! Let none deride, 

Or doubt that this each graver charge rebuts ; 
Our friend may boast he has but multiplied 

A single picture into several cuts ! 

» the . 

ge ory face destroyed! Is hope, then, vain? 
" No ; esar, stabbed by Brutus, doubtless ceases . 

it what was S pane, may yet be sewn again— 
Although, to give us peace, 


"tis cut in pieces 
——. 
, THE DUELS 
rhe military have antici; 
to the honour of each othe \ lizabal’ } 
boos fella t ther Mendizabal’s example at Madrid has not only 
1 followed there, but, in two instance Lond At 
Madrid, on the 23d of April ad " = bh re , 1 
e reveleti — 1€rTo, WhO heacec 


Ss. among his allies in 
1¢| Was fought betwe 


nc ar 
movement of las 


| New-York. 


Ne‘er made thee to wither on mine 


Kirby what he demands, but I shall not fire at him.” Colonel Kirby replied, 
‘Well, that ends it,” and threw his pistol on the ground. Captain Dickson 
advanced, and offered Colonel Kirby his hand, which was refused; and the 
parties were taken from the ground. The issue of the second duel was more 
serious. A decision of a Committee of the Junior United Service Club, to the 
effect that Captain Dickson’s conduct had been without stain in reference to 
some transactions alluded to in a statement made by Brig.-Gen. Evans, was 
considered to involve the necessity on the part of the latter officer of giving 
satisfaction to the Captain. The parties met on Sunday evening at Wormwood 
Scrubs. Brig.-Gen. Evans received his antagunist’s fire, and then after an 
interval of a few seconds brought down his pistol and uncocked it without 
having fired. His second, Captain Drake, then said, that having brought his 
friend there in deference to the judgment of the Club, he considered it to be his 
duty to remove him from the ground, although a second fire was demanded. It 
was not until after the parties had retired that General Evans informed his 
friend that he was wounded. The ball was extracted by Sir Stephen Hammick, 
and the patient is recovering. 











HREATRE ROYAL MONTREAL.--MR. Warp, formerly of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, and Haymarket and Olympic Theatres, London, begs to 
inform the Ladies, Gentlemen, and public in general of Montreal, that in conse- 
quence ef Mr. Dinmore’s duties at the Chestnut-Street Theatre, Philadelphia, pre- 
venting his attendance in Canada during the summer, the Theatre will be opened 
for a short season under Mr. Ward’s sole management, on Monday 27th June, with 
an efficient company: and during the season he wil! have the honour to present 
MR. & MRS. TERNAN (late Miss Fanny Jarman). 
Mr. JOHN REEVE, HERR CLINE, 
Mdlle. CELESTE. Mr. ABBOTT. 
and other celebrated and attractive performers. The stock company will be such as 
to merit and ensure the approbation of an enlightened public, and neither cost nor 
trouble will be spared to reader the establishment worthy of support. 
[June lt.—2t. 


| ELMONT HOUSE—NEW BRIGHTON,.—The subscriber respectfu ly in- 

forms his friends and the public, that the Hotel at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, is now open for the reception of company. Every effort has been made in 
arranging the Establishment, to render it a place of rural and agreeable resort; a 
large Bathing Establishment will be ready by the Ist July. The steamboat ar- 
rangement gives it advantages over many other establishments in the vicinity of 
Gentlemen desirous of being in the city can arrive at their places of 
business as early as they would from the upper part of the city. The hours of 
Meals wi'l be made so as to suit the wislies of all. Dinner will not be announced 
until the Beat which leaves New-York at 3 o’clock, has arrived. 

The House will be under the charge of Mr. JAMES MEARA, favourably known 
to the friends and visiters of the American Hotel in New-York. The wines and 
liquors have been selected from the cellars of the Hotel, and will be found of the 
choicest qualities, 

_The steamboats WATER WITCH and CINDERELLA, leave Pier No. 1, 
N.R., at 7,9, and 12, A.M.; 3,5 and 7, P.M., for New Brighton. 
a EDWD. MILFORD, Proprietor Am. Hotel. 
New-York, June 11, 1836.—[Im. 








ALLS OF NIAGARA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 

F ails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 
bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 
S$!X acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 


| to reside on them. 


The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Excellent water is found on itat a depth nowhere exceeding trom 


»por —_ rchawn Cow Mhea « P 
| eight to twenty-five feet. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and a: jacent to 


| of one fifth each, with in 


| Albion, 
| BRoeAkoina AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No, 683 Broadway, cor- 


tad . » . ” 
pated the Court, by giving a series of “ Balls greatly | 


the improving village of Drummondsville, 
rhe number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. 


1 The mode of paymert wil 
be two fifths of the purch 


ase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 
: terest on ear h instalment as it becomes due. 
Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the edito 
and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U. GC. 
[ Mar h 5, 12t | 








ner of Amity Street, New York. 


gaged ore eake ber Semm ury in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 

md \ Aone 'y of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
. gi anches of instruction; which arrangement, cr 

plans, she flatters herself will entitle her t 

who wish to give 

teacher will reside 

versation, 


0 a full share of patronage, from all parents 
their daughters a libera! and polished education. As the French 
in the family, the French language will be the med 


r of the 
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Remember me then, Oh! remember, 
My calm light Love! 

Tho’ bleak as the blasts of November, 
My life may prove, 

That life will tho’ lonely be sweet, 
If its brightest enjoyment should be ! 

A smile and a kind word when we meet, 
And a place in thy memory ! 


land, Orpheus, North Amer ‘ca, 





Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. — i 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :-— 





ymbined with her former | 


dium of cone | 
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nner, and now J) t r Malaga. and , aug 20 
M. Domine } . Weputy for Alaga, an pr ee : i aug, 20, 
Cada minguez, ae ~ thar me of General Canterac, who atne. tied dae ma ree ¢ m y - made t tt o following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
: OS party : dc u . ‘ ' *ROV. Bishop Onderdonk, Jol saurie, Ese tev , . 
becleranl i pis! , J oming 1ezZ was, wounded. In London the parties in two | Rey. Dr. Berrian ’ ed te 1E :: v. Dr. I iillips, 
olonel Kirby and Captain Dickson, and the «aid C | wt | Rev. Dr. Lyell ’ otewar rown, sq. tev. Erskine Mason, 
Brigadier-General Evane yo ’ ‘ 1d aptain Jickson . bi ‘ “ye! ’ : J. Kearney R gers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
the affair f ti B . y OLN Gvels arose out of transactions connected Riv ard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq John 8S. Sartlett, M.D 
ai ilTS ¢ e rit ] " ; , 4 9 sorge t t , . ‘ : - 
ee . he Dritish Legion in Spa | cause of sarrel between Ge Lauri » Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. Cheties Edwardes Bar 
‘ormer was the publication of a e by ( 7 i; < F " ceaGk one — - ————_—__—__—_—___- neal baits 1 ' 
ne ré le rby iin D which Colonel See PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal ayl Diplomaof the Ameri- | 
e ; ee c 4 1 - a  - : Diy ‘ ’ meri- 
Virtual TEAC of fa | meeting took ( n In titute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superi » method 
“ae Colonel Kirby's pistol ha en isd | > saath ee nin the mout t ier improvements in Dental Surger 
‘ptain Dickson said to | sae’ | esto JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechas Dentict, No. § 
“ + aid ’ . 1 . - , = i ah P « hil ’ « Tis 0 
Colonel | Chambers-st., N.Y, ; } strat, EVO, © 
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Ships. Masters. | Dayso ot from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia Graham, |Jan. 1, May !, Sept.!,|/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, = oe ae ee, Soe 24, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ‘* 16, ‘** 16,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, + a. eee oe’ a Oe PG, 
Europe, |Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) “* 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 2. B, * eos, Oe Se 
Columbus, \Cobb, “16, “ 16, * 16,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, ich. Pagan. eee.” ea, eae “Aa 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, o 6, © 8, * 617% 06% 3, O80, 
“ngland, | Waite, “3 16, ” 16, o 16, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
St. Andrew, frroemeen, | “35, * 36,.° Ser @ &  @. Se. BG, 
Orpheus, |Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,} ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Independence, |Nye, se“ 6 § 6s * 4, * 3. * oe. 
North Amer‘ca, | Dixey, “16, “* 16, * 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian | Harris, 94, * 24, * 2a; * 8, g  B, 








Consignees of ships Caledoma, Hibernia,C olumbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

These ships are all of the firstclass,.commanded by men of character and expe- 


rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 


The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 


parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 


Consignees of ships Sheftield, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., amd R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 


Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ; Days of Sailing from 
New-York, | Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A. Forbes |Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Junel6, “* 16, “* 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, (April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 


Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,,/Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
J. Rockett, | ‘* 24, “ 16, July 8,| ** 8, May 1, “ 16, 


a 
W. Lee. IFeb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 


one, 
Chas. Carroll, 





Charlemagne, Richardson, Dee. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘* 16, April 8, ‘* 24,Feb. 1, “16, * 8 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “24, ‘“* 16, Aug. &| ‘“* 8, Junel, ‘* 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, “ 24, ‘* 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,\Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, “* 16, ** 8, Oct. I, 
Silvie De Grasse,/Weiderholdt|} ** 16, May 8, “* 24,Mar. 1, “* 16, ** 8, 
Poland, Anthony, | ‘24, “ 16, Sept. 8, ‘* 8, July 1, ‘* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.t6, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses <ctually ary 


Goods sent to either of the 


. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 





|by able and experienced navigators. 
Stores, cc 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. 


ages sent 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 


[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 26th of every month. ] 


Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

| New-York London, Poitsmouth. 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | April 10, May 27, June 1, 
Ontario, Huttleston, 20, Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
Westminster, George Moore,| May l, mr Bis Mar. |, 
St. James, Wm. S. Sebor, a * Mar. 7, -, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, - - i - 20, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin! June 1, =. Bie April l, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, a April 7, a 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, - 28, ~~ Tr it 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, July 1, oy May i, 
President, I. M.Chadwick -. May 7, *. 46 
Samson, iD. Chadwick, 2h * ee er 


These ships are all of the ficst class, about 6COtons burthen,and are commanded 

Great care will be taken that the Beds, 

The ce of cal estae Sxed at 

1e price of cabin passage is now fixed a 

Neither the cap- 

ains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any let!ers, parcels or pack~ 
by them unless regular Bills of Lading Ay} ply to 


JOHN GRISWOLD 


are of the best description. 


ire signed therefor. 


70 South street, New York. 


GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 From street, or te 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth, 
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